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Men of Oak ... 


THERE is an old Scotch proverb, “When ye houses 
were made of straw then ye men were made of oak, 
but now ye houses are made of oak and ye men are 
made of straw.” We want to congratulate you of the 
class of 38 on the times in which you have come onto 
the collegiate stage. A few years ago in the midst of 
our national pseudo-prosperity there was a wave of 
collegiate dilettantism. You have no such inheritance; 
these are days for men of oak. Doubtless many of 
your classmates, regaled by their fraternity brothers or 
sisters with stories of the good old days, will try to 
“be collegiate’ on the old model. Our one solicitude 
is for you to “be yourselves.” If you have ideals hold 
on to them, if you have questions ask them, if you have 
ideas put them to work. We know that at many points 
you are uncertain about the way out for yourself and 
the world, but remember this: freshmen this year have 
no monopoly on discouragement, insecurity and uncer- 
tainty. All of us, alumni as weil as undergraduates, 
face a future that bristles with question marks. And 
many of these questions have to do with life’s deeper 
meanings and potentialities. A job for ourselves, im- 
portant as that can be, is not enough; we need a faith 
to live by, a certainty that the universe is not crazy, 
a confidence that as we give our best the forces of the 
physical and spiritual order will be codperative and sus- 
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Resources for Living. . . 


THE colleges are getting fewer and fewer in which 
freshmen are made to run errands, square corners, sit 
on broken eggs and be carpet-beaten as cheerfully as 
possible. Thank God for that! It always was an ata- 
vistic survival of what Hindu students call “slave edu- 
cation.” For its own purpose it was admirable but that 
purpose was to produce obedience and conformity. In 
spite of a back-swing of the pendulum in contemporary 
fascistic thinking, no intelligent parent—let alone col- 
lege—today tries to produce that kind of discipline. If 
coliege is for anything (besides getting you a pin and 
a job—the latter mainly illusory), it is to set you on 
your own tracks under your own steam. This it not 
at all the same as rugged individualism. A blind man 
can see today that his tracks are only one line in a dizzy 
mesh of lines, where only the most delicate codperation 
will prevent smash-ups; but the human being (here the 
railroad figure breaks down) is useless, his discipline 
worse than useless, until his choices come from within 
and his codperativeness is a piece of his own hammered- 
out philosophy of life. 

Unhappily there are still colleges that make freshmen 
run errands and square corners, spiritually. Keen pro- 
fessors who watch freshmen come up year after year 
comment on the responsive keenness they get from the 
new class—for a while. 





Then something happens, 
something is lost. Only naiveté perhaps, only senti- 
mental enthusiasms—well lost. No, unfortunately there 
is more than that lost, much more and much too much. 
Usually the sharp edge of spiritual independence is lost. 
Ruthless intellectual curiosity. Gnawing hunger to 
know life as it is, and to know it to the bottom, and 
to know it for yourself in your own terms. These are 
lost under the numerous respectabilities and conformi- 
ties of the average college—under the professor who 
tells you he wants you to think for yourself but gives 
you a D if you don’t think as he does, under the soror- 
ity that tells you which kind of man it is good form to 
date with—and it is a great pity. 

The best freshmen we have known have not crumpled 
under this pressure, no matter from what source it has 
come nor on which side, “conservative” or “radical,” 
it was exerted. What is life for? And therefore how 
does one live it? What is the meaning of God, of 
Christ, for it? The best freshmen we have known 
have kept gnawing away at that. It has taken some of 








them the whole four years to find even the pencil sketch 
of an answer, but they have stuck to it, refusing to stop 
short of the bottom of life itself, and laying toll on 
every person, group and influence in the college for 
stones and timbers of their buildings. 

Among these resources they always have found the 
kind of professors who when they said they wanted 
students to think for themselves meant it. They have 
gone to such men and women with complete frankness 
and been met with complete frankness. Every college 
has such professors—not always immediately discover- 
able—who have never grown old and never will grow 
old, sensitive to life, having insight into life and into 
people. It is worth many hours to any student—even 
a freshman !—to hunt for them. Even life-long friend- 
ships have so begun. 


a 
On the Labor Front... . 


THE wave of strikes occurring in this country since 
last winter must not be dismissed as merely an eco- 
nomic phenomenon or as outside the concern of any 
one of us. 

It touched points as widely separated as Toledo, Mil- 
waukee, Houston, Portland (Ore.), Alabama, Mon- 
tana and New Jersey, reaching a double climax in mid- 
July in the spectacular general strike in San Francisco 
and the shooting of some fifty pickets in Minneapolis. 
It touched types of work as different as textiles, cop- 
per, power, farming, truck driving and longshoring. In 
all the major cases violence occurred and in several, 
death. 

Let us note certain general features of these strikes 
which must be recognized by any fair-minded person: 

First, strikes are never wanton and baseless fights 
for the sake of a fight. Even as conservative a periodi- 
cal as Today admits that ‘“‘we never had a strike in- 
volving a large number of workers in which the funda- 
mental motives were not bread and butter” and “the 
striker, whether he is left-wing or right-wing, is acting 
in entire accordance with the ruling principles of the 
capitalist system as he tries to get as large a share as he 
can of the national output.” (Italics are ours.) Fur- 
ther, strikers have everything to lose. They are staking 
their jobs and the very lives of their families. 

Second, the current strikes are only in the faintest 
degree “radical.” They are the simple and normal re- 
sults of the N.R.A. In Section 7-a of that act it is 
stated that “employees shall have the right to organize 
and bargain collectively through representatives of their 
own choosing.” An employer, therefore, who main- 
tains a “company union” (which the company can al- 
ways control) or who requires an “open shop” (one 
in which non-union men are employed) or who refuses 
to treat with a union because its elected representative 
is a “radical” is violating the N.R.A. codes. Every 
major strike in the last six months has centered in these 
issues. They have been the workers’ acts of claiming 
what the N.R.A. promised but did not get for them. 

Further, it is absurd to say that a strike, even a gen- 
eral strike, is against the public. It is against employ- 
ers who refuse things they have no ethical right to re- 


fuse. Of course the public is inconvenienced !—byt 
for this inconvenience the strikers are no more to blame 
than the employers, who by submitting to arbitration 
(it was the employers who refused to arbitrate in both 
San Francisco and Minneapolis) could end the whole 
matter in a day. The public also could end it in a day 
by putting a tenth as much pressure on the employers 
as they frequently put on the strikers. 

It should be observed, too, that the police and the 
state guard are not called out to protect the public. They 
are called out at the instance of the employers and are 
used to break the strike. Thus the idea of a “neutral 
public” or even a “neutral state” is pure fiction, for the 
whole armed power of the state is placed on the side of 
the employers. 

In spite of this patent loading of the dice, violence 
in the sense of personal injury and death (not property 
damage, which is in an absolutely different category) 
has been in every case begun by agents of the compa- 
nies, among whom must be included the police and the 
militia. It is true that the strikers used violence 
(though even then it was bricks against machine guns), 
but not until arrogant provocation had come from the 
employers’ side. 

Finally, the strike breaking has been accompanied in 
more than one place, but flagrantly in San Francisco, 
by marauding activities of “vigilantes,” by the pursuit 
of alleged communists with loud-mouthed baying of the 
hounds, by a fascist-Ku Klux temper in general, by the 
denial of everything American under the pretense of 
being American. No intelligent American, least of all 
a Christian, can keep from viewing this entire phe- 
nomenon without the deepest concern. These strikes 
are not casual incidents but steps in the reconstruction 
of American life from the bottom up, which Christian- 
ity also requires. They should have our sympathy and 
our active support. As students we may be able to do 
very little at present to support the labor movement, 
but at the very least we can try to understand it. As 
middle class students we may or may not be able to 
look forward to helping it much after college. Some 
can. A few may even give it intellectual leadership and 
help it through a statesmanlike and self-disciplined con- 
flict. All of us can set ourselves dead against the ar- 
rogant and violent abuse of power on the part of our 
own class and our own officials which has been so evi- 
dent during the past summer. 

# 

World-wide ... 

THE Christian Association on your campus wants and 
deserves your codperation. Primarily, it is a group of 
friends who together are trying to find “life at its best” 
for themselves and for the campus. Get acquainted 
with them. Their meetings, discussion groups, intercol- 
legiate conferences and other activities are uniquely 
worth while. And as you think of your own local “Y” 
or “C. A.” remember that it is but one unit in a great 
national and international Student Christian Movement 
which bands together over three hundred thousand 
Christian men and women in three thousand colleges 
and universities in forty countries, on every continent. 
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MEMBERS of the class of 1938 are destined to live 
all their days in a world of change and revolution. On 
a June day four years hence they will be hurled from 
the campus into a swiftly moving stream that will bear 
them to shores their fathers never cast eyes upon. 
Atong the way they will face peril and pain and will 
experience frustration and defeat. Only a disciplined 
few will struggle safely through torrential rapids to the 
land of security and plenty and harmony. 

The age of individualism has passed into history; 
from now on collectivism is sure to become increasingly 
dominant. The new generation has the choice of sev- 
eral varieties of collectivism, but it cannot return to the 
anarchy of laissez faire. The pushing of the last fron- 
tier to the ocean and the transformation of handicraft 
into mass production, with the consequent emergence 
of urbanism and industrialism, have restricted further 
and further the area of free play for the individual. 
Interdependence necessitates social control, and the de- 
gree of this coercion is certain to increase during the 
next half century. The state will surely become more 
omnipotent. 


An Epoch Ends 


The passing of individualism will be followed by the 
decay of vast private fortunes; and while the pace may 
not be swift, movement in this direction is inevitable. 
The excessive proportion of the national income which 
has gone to owners of property constitutes a major 
reason for the prevailing stagnation of business. In- 
vestors have received too much and workers too little; 
with the result that more money has been saved than 
can be spent by the rich or can be invested with safety 
and profit, while consumers in general lack the means 
with which to purchase necessities and minimum com- 
forts. The contrasts of over-saving and under-spend- 
ing, over-production and under-consumption, have made 
it impossible for industrialists to dispose of the vast 
output of their machines; this has produced unemploy- 
ment on a colossal scale, with still further contraction 
of purchasing power. 


Movement in the direction of greater equality of in- 
come is absolutely necessary to economic health. Un- 
less the mass of workers receive enough money to 
enable them to buy back the commodities they have 
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produced, the wheels of industry cannot be kept whirl- 
ing. The stupendous burden placed upon the state as 
a result of the necessity of providing relief for millions 
of unemployed and as a consequence of other public 
expenditures made unavoidable by the decay of capital- 
ism, necessitates the levying of taxation on a heavier 
scale. In a country with even a minimum degree of 
popular government, such a situation makes highly 
probable the imposing of higher and higher rates of 
taxation in the upper brackets of income. 

Moreover, as industrialism and urbanism become 
more advanced, the class struggle assumes a more in- 
tense form. Resentment against excessive luxury spurs 
the workers to intensified efforts to curb greater for- 
tunes. Thus it is evident that national economic effici- 
ency and social justice alike demand greater equality 
of income on the part of the entire population. Whether 
drastically disproportionate incomes are to be limited 
by pacific or by violent means will be determined by a 
combination of factors over which the oncoming gen- 
eration has a considerable degree of control, but which 
cannot be discussed within the brief limits of this article. 


Wealth Begets War 


A further reason for moving in the direction of 
equalized incomes is found in the relationship between 
maldistribution of wealth and international war. The 
fact that the domestic market, due to low purchasing 
power of the masses, is unable to absorb the vast quan- 
tities of commodities produced by the modern machine, 
impels manufacturers to seek foreign markets. In- 
vestors who are unable to find safe and profitable out- 
lets for surplus savings likewise are driven abroad in 
search of fields of investment. Not only do property 
owners seek to export goods and capital; they also 
endeavor to shut out foreign commodities and foreign 
capital from the home market. This combination of 
expansion and contraction gives rise to explosive con- 
troversies among governments and constitutes a pri- 
mary cause of war. 

The crumbling of individualism and the undermining 
of great fortunes will quicken the movement to restrict 
the area of private ownership of property and to di- 
minish the power inherent in such ownership. It is 








the system of private ownership of the chief means of 
production and distribution, with their operation for 
private profit, which makes it impossible to secure equi- 
table distribution of income. It is the very essence of 
the prevailing system for the individual to grab all that 
he can for himself. The ownership of the nation’s chief 
industries carries with it terrific power, not only over 
commerce and finance but also over government, the 
press, the radio, education and other means of molding 
the public mind. All this tremendous power is utilized 
for the perpetuation of the system of unequal distribu- 
tion of privilege, with the result that approximate equal- 
ity of purchasing power will remain only an aspiration 
until private ownership is abolished in the realms of 
banking, chief sources of electric energy, primary 
means of transportation and communication, and heavy 
industries, notably steel. 


Struggle Ahead 


Indeed, the evidence is conclusive that the most ter- 
rific struggle during the lifetime of the class of 1938 
will center in property. Every aspect of life is destined 
to be profoundly affected by the rivalry of fascism, 
communism and socialism for the seat of authority long 
occupied by capitalism. ‘These competing systems are 
now engaged in a desperate conflict over the ownership 
and control of property, and the outcome will to an in- 
calculable degree determine the future of mankind. 

The issue of war and peace hangs in the balance 
while this struggle over property is being waged to a 
conclusion. There is no basis whatever for believing 
that permanent peace can be achieved so long as the 
chief means of production and distribution are owned 
privately and operated for private gain, as is the case 
under capitalism and under fascism. The primary ex- 
planation of the present impotence of the League of 
Nations and other agencies of international justice is 
found in the control of capitalist and fascist govern- 
ments by property owners whose policies result in alter- 
nating explosions of expansion and of contraction. Not 
until the chief sources of wealth are socialized in the 
respective countries will it be possible to transform na- 
tionalism sufficiently to make feasible the creation of a 
really adequate League of Nations. This thesis has 
been brilliantly presented by H. N. Brailsford in a vol- 
ume appropriately entitled Property or Peace. 

The class of 1938 will dwell in a world where the 
nations have become interdependent to an unprece- 
dented degree. Science and technology are annihilating 
space and are rapidly diminishing the economic signifi- 
cance of boundary lines. The radio is only the latest of 
a series of influences that is undermining regional cul- 
tures and supplementing them with a wider synthesis 
of many cultures. Increasingly the daily lives of peo- 
ples everywhere are being profoundly influenced by the 
thoughts and actions of men and women in other lands. 
This fact enormously enhances the significance of the 
missionary movement which sends messengers of good- 
will from one country to another for the purpose of ex- 
hibiting and interpreting the nobler achievements of a 
given civilization to the people of other lands. Never 
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has the Christian missionary movement faced greater 
needs or confronted doors that were wider open than 
now. The decay and impending collapse of imperialism 
is placing added responsibilities and burdens upon the 
men and women of lands long dominated by the white 
race. Many Americans of the oncoming generation 
will find maximum opportunities for abundant life in 
sharing their aspirations and cooperating in the titanic 
tasks of their brothers in other continents. 


Equipment for Life 


If a freshman is to equip himself for creative living 
in the kind of world herein outlined, what are the atti- 
tudes and habits which he should endeavor to acquire? 
He should begin by taking his courses of study seri- 
ously. The odds against a young graduate in a world 
of unemployment are so terrific that the best possible 
preparation is not really sufficient. Therefore it is in- 
excusable folly to loaf through four years on the 
campus. Social affairs and athletics are important, but 
do not constitute the primary reason for operating an 
educational institution. A deep grounding in the social 
sciences is essential to effective participation in revolu- 
tionary movements. 

A wise student will set aside time regularly for the 
reading of current periodicals and of books that shed 
light upon contemporary problems. He should never 
forget that he is also a citizen and should not seek a 
moratorium on his civic responsibilities. Nowhere else 
are students more isolated and insulated from the cur- 
rents of economic and political life than in the United 
States, to their irreparable loss. 

It is not sufficient to read about current social prob- 
lems. Face to face contact is essential to understand- 
ing. Therefore students will do well to take time for 
field investigation in areas of industrial strife, or in 
zones of interracial conflict. Many students profitably 
spend their summers as workers in industry or mining, 
while others live in social settlements and participate in 
special seminars for the consideration of economic and 
political problems. 

It will not be necessary for a student to set foot off 
his own campus to discover the seeds of strife and war- 
fare. Greed, bribery, corruption, discrimination, segre- 
gation, and other scourges of national and international 
life are found in varying degrees in all educational in- 
stitutions. The place for a budding young revolution- 
ist (that is, one who desires to go to the roots of a prob- 
lem) to begin is on his own campus. 

Highly important is that American students should 
form intimate friendships with students from other 
lands. These men and women who come from abroad 
are likely to exert enormous influence in their respective 
countries upon their return. It is therefore imperative 
that they should discover and appropriate the highest 
values to be found on the campus. Moreover they have 
a contribution of the utmost significance to make to 
American students. 

Even in his freshman year a student should begin to 
think seriously concerning professional vocation. He 


(Turn to page 13.) 
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THe PurPose 
OF A COLLEGE 
EDUCATION 


° 


By FRANK PORTER GRAHAM 


* 


THE colleges and universities, by virtue of their hu- 
mane purpose and the very nature of their social being, 
have the responsibility of helping to build a world in 
which the call to the idealism and heroism of youth 
shall never again be a call to war. It is their function 
to make realistically intelligent and morally heroic the 
aspirations and work of mankind toward a warless 
world, vivid with the unfolding possibilities of codp- 
erative work and play, valorous with the adventures of 
physical and social mastery, and beautiful with the ar- 
tistry of the human spirit. 


Basic to the Whole Personality | 


In so far as the curriculum failed to meet the physi- 
cal needs of youth in the medizval university and the 
esthetic and spiritual needs.of youth in modern Amer- 
ica, it was, and is, incomplete in meeting the needs of 
the whole human being. The ideal of the liberal col- 
lege is the development of the whole personality. It 
is the high witness of the race from the ideal of the 
Greek philosophers to the findings of modern psychol- 
ogists and biologists that youthful training should be 
based on the unity of the human being. William James 
said that every experience involves the neural mechan- 
ism/ Professor Conklin from his Princeton and Woods 
Hole biological laboratories says, “More and more sci- 
ence is recognizing the unity of the entire organism; 
structure and function, body and mind, are parts of 
one living whole.” Neglect of the body, then, is a neg- 
lect of an instrument of thought and feeling. The 
whole personality participates for better or worse in 
every physical or mental or emotional expression of the 
human being. Damage to the body cuts down the in- 
tellectual and emotional capacities. Deficiencies in the 
training of the physical senses short-circuit much of 
the beauty and glory of the world. Resiliency of the 
body brings resiliency of the mind. Generous energies 
make for the liberal spirit.) Yet the college would miss 
its purpose in exalting the physical and athletic to the 
subordination of the intellectual and spiritual. Ath- 
letics should be a means on the way to something 
higher. Physical education, with its courses in physi- 
ology and hygiene, its gymnasium, playing fields, intra- 
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mural sports, and the promotion of both indoor and 
outdoor volunteer play, would constitute the wholesome 
groundwork of both the general physical well-being and 
college sports. The varsity teams would then be the 
democratic and natural but the none-the-less crowned 
products of a community participation in athletics. The 
college would then work through the body, through 
sports and sportsmanship, hardihood, courage and fair 
play, to a higher human code and to the imaginative re- 
lease of the human spirit through sport into the build- 
ing of a more beautiful personality. 


Intellectual Content and Training 


With the recognition of the indispensable values of 
the body, the college can then justly and more success- 
fully insist on that excellence in intellectual training 
which is its basic concern. 

(A liberal education should include those matters every 
human being should know, as a human organism, as an 
intelligent citizen, and as a spiritual personality, about 
himself, his body, his mind, and his emotions; the race, 
its origin and historical development; the economic and 
political structure of society and its human implications ; 
some languages, the essence of the great literatures, 
arts, philosophies and religions of mankind, with some 
limitations on the breadth of the distribution of courses 
and some provision for the depth of concentration in 
the field of a special interest. The physical and mathe- 
matical sciences, the biological sciences, the social sci- 
ences, and the humanities constitute the main divisions 
in America’s most daring and dramatic curricular ad- 
venture.) Many American colleges are now working out 
the vatefes of some such curriculum. 

(= the mastery of these liberal subjects, if reénforced 








by master teachers with laboratories, observatory, li- 
brary, music hall, theater, studio, galleries, museum and 
the world of nature, will come limitless opportunities 
for mental discipline and student self-education in 
exactness of observation, relentless analysis, logical or- 
ganization of materials and ideas, clear exposition, ap- 
preciation of truth, beauty, and moral heroism, and 
practice in expressing in various art forms more beau- 
tifully what is deep in the mind and soul of oa 


The Campus 


Supplementing the classroom, the library, and the 
laboratory is the campus. Sometimes, unfortunately, 
the campus and its activities supplant the classroom, 
the library and the laboratory. Sometimes they doubt- 
less partly serve to make up for the lack of imaginative 
vitality and the opportunity to participate creatively in 
the learning process. These activities are vivid with 
personalities and the warm currents of youthful life, 
with opportunities of leadership and codperation, and 
challenging with problems of freedom and self-govern- 
ment. The campus should not supplant or merely sup- 
plement, but can, with well-balanced activities and wise 
and sympathetic guidance, organically reénforce the 
purpose of the college to develop the whole human be- 
ing, the integrated view, and creative life. 


There Is no Magic in Courses 


Above campus activities, curriculum, and content, 
above intellectual power itself, is the spirit of culture, 
the integrated view, the understanding mind that sees 
in deep perspective and in wide relation. There is no 
magic in college courses to make the liberal mind. A 
student may master the words and syntax of a language 
and miss the majesty and beauty of the literature. He 
may work daily in the stacks and miss the decisive sig- 
nificance of the library as the reservoir of the race from 
which the streams of history gather momentum and 
direction. He may make an efficient routine of work 
in the laboratory and fail to realize that in quiet labora- 
tories work the scholars who are blazing now the ob- 
scure trails which are to become the highways of the 
world’s life. He may with his microscope identify the 
particles of an electron and miss the personality next 
to him in the laboratory. He may with his telescope 
get a sense of the sweep of the universe and may fail 
to develop the imaginative sympathy that senses for 
him the struggles and sweep of mankind through his- 
tory. He may learn historical facts and miss the influ- 
ence of the moral heroism of a Socrates or a Wilson 
or the spiritual beauty of a Saint Francis or a Florence 
Nightingale. He may discover or dig out facts and 
have no sense of humility or opportunity in the pres- 
ence of the implications of the discovery of truth for 
mankind. The teacher’s opportunity comes in the op- 
portunity to help the student develop not only mental 
discipline, mastery of content, and intellectual excel- 
lence, but also an attitude of mind, an intelligent re- 
sponse to heroic situations and an appreciative assimila- 
tion into the core of his own character of the nobility in 
the lives of those whom he meets in books and in life. 


The liberal education would give both depth and breadth 
to the mind and would embrace in its deepening proc- 
esses of integration, the spiritual values of human per- 
sonality. 

This integrated view includes within its range not 
only the unity of the courses and groups of courses 
which constitute the content of the liberal arts and sci- 
ences, but also the unity of the race and more and more 
the unity of the universe. Departments of knowledge, 
despite elaborate separation, overlap and merge in other 
departments. Conklin says, for example, that psychol- 
ogy and education are branches of biology because they 
are all studies of living things. Then for example, 
physics is geological, biological and chemical in nature, 
Astronomical and mathematical physics, with its seven- 
teenth century universe of a fixed reference frame and 
immutable laws of nature, which God himself respected, 
carried over its influence and contributed to the political 
conception of a constitution of fundamental law and 
the inalienable rights of man which the king, himself, 
with his claim of divine rights, had to respect. The 
mechanical conception of the universe, reénforced by a 
mechanical civilization, went over into the preconcep- 
tion of a mechanically seli-balancing economic system 
operating automatically according to immutable eco- 
nomic laws. There is the trace of this mechanical in- 
luence as a strand in the weaving of the classical eco- 
nomics of the nineteenth century, the behavioristic 
psychology of the twentieth century, and varying forms 
of the mechanistic philosophy in the last two centuries. 
Biology, with its theory of evolution, reénforced the 
preconceptions of a free competitive society and the 
philosophy of war. Thus we see from these fragmen- 
tary and often fugitive bits of influences the deep inter- 
relation of physics, mathematics, biology, psychology, 
economic and political theories, and a philosophy of life. 
The integrated view of the many strands and influences 
that go into the making of our lives and our philosophy 
that can come from the new curriculum of the college 
is essential: not only to a student’s better understanding 
of himself and the most acute problems of the modern 
age, but is essential also to a view of the universe. 


Integration, Not Departments 


We listen to a great American physicist as he traces 
the steps in the gradual integration of the six formerly 
rigorously separated branches of physics on the way 
to becoming one great whole. The professor of theo- 
retical physics in the University of Berlin recently 
wrote that the study of philosophy, once in scientific 
disrepute, is coming back with a new meaning and a 
wider power. Professor Planck points out that, as sci- 
entific research by its conquest of the world of sense 
“simplifies the world picture of physics, the structure 
of the physical world moves further and further away 
from the world of sense.” What Professor Planck 
points out as the increasing simplification of the world 
picture, becomes the basis for a more integrated view 
of the universe. We deeply need the values in the in- 
tegrated view of the great philosophers. The scientist 


(Turn to page 24.) 
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Do We REALLY NEED RELIGION? 


- 


By BRUCE CURRY 


THE fact that students often raise this question as to 
the necessity of religion is in itself an indication of a 
significant trend of thought. One can easily under- 
stand how their minds are working. They might put 
the case in any one of the following statements: 

“Many fine people seem to get along without religious 
faith or practice. They live busy and useful lives, de- 
velop admirable characters, and devote themselves loy- 
ally to the service of society without any recognition 
of God. Why shouldn’t college students do likewise?” 

“Perhaps religion is all right for children. We can 
see that it is possibly a comfort to older people. It may 
even serve a purpose for young people who are de- 
feated and thwarted and unable to stand up and face 
life on their own. But most of us in college are just 
warmed up for this game of life and raring to go. We 
are traveling light and faring far, and want no excess 
baggage.” 

“Isn’t religion largely a hang-over from the past, per- 
petuated by the tender-minded on sentimental grounds, 
but really having little genuine value in the modern 
scientific world? Does it not often prove the actual 
foe of social progress, producing divine sanctions for 
the status quo? Is it not indeed the ‘opiate of the peo- 
ple,” lulling them into false hopes of satisfaction in the 
life hereafter or leading them to throw on God respon- 
sibilities for this life which they themselves should 
shoulder? All we really need is intelligent planning, 
mastery of the resources at hand, and loyal cooperation 
in building a better world. Call this humanism or secu- 
larism, if you like, but does it not really suffice without 
benefit of clergy r: 


It Depends— 


At this point my readers might expect me to launch 
upon a ringing defense of religion and an elaborate 
argument for it as an absolute necessity for every col- 
lege student. But my respect, both for honest students 
and for honest religion, causes me to take a much more 
careful and tentative approach. So, when asked point 
blank whether I believe college students really need re- 
ligion, I am forced to answer, “It depends.” 

It depends, first of all, on what we mean by religion. 
What is religious experience? What is the essential 
difference between a religious person and one who is 
not religious? One conception, obviously shallow but 
strangely persistent, is that the religious person is one 
who goes to church, reads the Bible and says his 
prayers. Most young people see the inadequacy of this 
definition. They naturally shy off from the mere per- 
formance of such religious exercises in justifiable dread 
of the hypocrisy which may so easily be involved in go- 
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ing through such motions. A much larger number will 
say that the religious person is one who accepts a set 
of religious beliefs—a creed—while the nonreligious 
person rejects these beliefs. Deeper reflection will re- 
veal that this is only partially correct. Others identify 
the religious man with the “good” man, until further 
consideration shows that many good men repudiate re- 
ligion. Now, while truly religious people do perform 
certain religious exercises, do accept certain religious 
beliefs, and do achieve goodness in a high degree, these 
are the results of a religious experience which lies 
deeper beneath the surface. For them, the essential 
religious experience is the ‘iving of all life in the con- 
scious sense that they are in fellowship with God. As 
one writer has recently expressed it: “Religion, though 
difficult of definition, belongs traditionally to the cate- 
gory of relation. It connotes two terms and a nexus 
between them. One such term is man, while the other 
is the ultimate and creative principle of all being, the 
unitive power which men call God.” 





Out of this fundamental experience of man in union 
with God grow the various religions, with whole sets of 
beliefs which may be more or less true—beliefs about 
God, the universe, human nature, sacred books, divine 
mediators, the past, the future, and the meaning of life. 
These diverse religions also develop their rituals and 
symbols which may be more or less adequate and appro- 
priate. And they come to give sanction to codes of 
human behavior which may be more or less ethical or 
moral in their results. 


An Important Distinction 


We are forced to move a step forward, therefore, 
and to say that whether we really need religion or not 
depends on what kind of religion one has in mind. The 
great distinction to be made is that between “high re- 
ligion” and “low religion.” Low religion demands as- 
sent to a set of heliefs tinged with magic and supersti- 
tion; it is intellectually low. It endorses conduct which 
is now seen to be positively immoral; it is ethically 
low. Its ritual and symbol reflect its creed and its 
ethic, becoming distasteful and meaningless. High re- 
ligion, in its beliefs, goes beyond reason and scientific 
fact, but in line with them and not in defiance of them. 
High religion sensitizes its adherents to the subtly un- 
ethical elements in all life relationships and demands 
the loftiest ideals. It brings its ritual and worship into 
harmony with its intellectual and moral aspirations. It 
follows that you will find about you high Christianity 
and low Christianity, according to different standards 
of interpretation. 

It also follows that we do not need low religion, not 
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Reflections 


Tall trees standing in the forest, 

Tall trees grasping at the sod, 

Tall trees sheltering those who re weary— 
Tall trees make me think of God. 


Wide streams flowing gently, smoothly, 
Wide streams making rushes nod; 
Wide streams riding boats to havens— 
Wide streams make me think of God. 


Black earth fertile for the planting, 
Black earth measured by the rod, 
Black earth filled with nature's treasures— 


Black earth makes me think of God. 


Great souls touched by human struggles, 
Great souls strengthening those who plod, 
Great souls helping and uplifting— 

Great souls draw me close to God. 


J. CAESAR BRYANT 
State A. & M., Orangeburg, S. C. 





even low Christianity. The tragedy is that so many 
students seem to have come in contact with low religion 
only. No wonder, then, that they question the necessity 
of religion for their own lives! Once this distinction 
is clearly seen, we are able to leave low religion out of 
the discussion, and we may advance to the truly crucial 
question, “But do college students really need even high 
religion?” My answer would be again, “It depends.” 

It depends upon the level on which one determines to 
pitch Iris own life and the life of the society of which 
he is a part. I think I know many college students 
who do not need any religion in order to live the sort 
of life which they have chosen. But what a life! High 
religion would certainly not fit into the picture. When- 
ever we reduce human personality to a level which is 
inane and stupid, insensitive and sordid, ingrown and 
selfish, and are content to leave it at that, the need for 
genuine religion is gone. Just as truly as there is high 
religion over against low religion, there is also high liv- 
ing over against low living. Once the ideal of the 
higher living has roused us to a wholesome discontent 
with all that is low, we are on the way to the discovery 
of the place oi high religion as an indispensable re- 
source in our quest of the good life. 


Logic of Experience 


Why “indispensable” ? someone will ask. And I can 
only reply that, with all due respect for those who, 
without any conscious experience of God, work with 
commendable intelligence and fervent social idealism to- 
ward the reconstruction of human living, the logic of 
human experience is on the side of true religious faith 
and feeling as priceless and indispensable aids to the 
achivement of life at its best. 


Look at it first from the standpoint of the individual, 
Whenever we see a person of noble character living 
creatively and significantly while disavowing religious 
faith and experience, there are a number of things 
which may be said, any one of which, or all of which, 
may be true in that case. First, it may be only low 
religion he is disowning, because that is all he has found 
and he knows it is bad. Second, he may be conscious 
of living life in codperation with “the ultimate and 
creative principle of all being,” but may hesitate to call 
this “living in fellowship with God,” and he may ally 
himself with no religious organization because he would 
be misunderstood. This is about the position taken, 
for example, by Einstein; he is not really living with- 
out religion. You may find this true of many college 
professors. Third, the fine fruitage of his life and work 
may be due to religious roots in his own background 
and culture. But if he and all others cut loose from 
the roots, the shrivelling results will become apparent 
in a generation or two following. There is a responsi- 
bility to plough cultural ground and sow cultural seed, 
rather than to live solely by reaping where others have 
sown. And fourth, we can never estimate what height- 
ening of the quality and results of his living might 
ensue, if, in addition to all else, his life were illumined 
and empowered by sincere, vital and conscious religious 
experience. 


Great Men Know God 


Thinking over the leaders of human thought, the 
makers of freedom, the pioneers in man’s quest for 
beauty, justice, truth and goodness, it is amazing to 
find the unanimity with which they confess their debt 
to religious faith and inspiration. In the supreme ex- 
ample of Jesus of Nazareth, everything which we love 
and admire in him, everything which has made his life 
so potent and redemptive through the ages, everything 
which makes him the Master of the centuries, may be 
traced to his unique God-consciousness, his sense of his 
life as lived in fellowship with the spirit and power of 
the God whom he called Father. Perhaps we shall 
never be able to explain him, but we cannot even begin 
the explanation except-upon this basis. And the same 
may be said, in less degree, of most of the great souls 
of our race. If exceptions can be named, they do not 
vitiate this almost unbroken line of testimony. 

Or, again, if we view life from the standpoint of so- 
cial progress rather than individual achievement, the 
story is about the same. Without religion, we may for 
a time summon sufficient social idealism to make cer- 
tain real gains in human welfare. But these immediate 
gains lose their meaning and confront us in turn with 
still greater problems for which there is no solution 
short of the religious interpretation of human relation- 
ships. The present Russian experiment is a case in 
point. Doubtless social progress made great advances 
when freed from the millstone of low religion in that 
country. When certain immediate goals shall have 
been attained the Russian people, like human beings 
everywhere, will be faced again with those profounder 
problems of existence to which high religion holds the 

(Turn to page 18.) 
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THe Art OF EFFECTIVE StTuDY 


e 


By PAUL M. LIMBERT 


“(MEUCH study is a weariness of the flesh,” according 
to the writer of the Book of Ecclesiastes, and on this 
point at least many students are willing to accept the 
Bible as true. For some of them study is a necessary 
evil to be gotten out of the way as soon as possible. 
Others, recognizing study in college as highly impor- 
tant, find it nevertheless a difficult, almost painful task, 
seldom giving a sense of achievement. Even for the 
superior student the pace of college activities and re- 
sponsibilities is likely to be so fast that study at times 
becomes a burden. 

How can I make the most of the time I spend in 
study? How can I learn to study hard and enjoy it? 
How can I organize my study in college so that I will 
have to be neither a failure nor a grind? 

Let it be clear at the outset that there are no get- 
wise-quick schemes which will provide an easy road to 
classroom success. Effective studying is partly a science 
which can be acquired only by following detailed in- 
structions that have been worked out by patient re- 
search. But in another sense study is an art to be 
mastered by each individual through studying his par- 
ticular habits and needs. Most college freshmen have 
read books or listened to lectures on how to study. 
What they have not done is to work out for themselves 
a satisfactory procedure which will get results under 
the limitations which they face in noisy dormitories, 
distracting fraternities, or crowded commuters’ trains. 


Study Your Rhythm! 

Take, for example, the factor of time. Personally, I 
can study after eleven o’clock at night only with great 
difficulty. I fall asleep over the book or the typewriter ; 
in the morning I remember little of what was read. 
Usually my solution is to set the alarm clock for five 
or six a.m. and go off to bed. I can accomplish two 
or three times as much in one hour of the early morn- 
ing as in a similar period at night. But some of my 
friends have the opposite experience; they do their 
best work about midnight; in the morning they are so 
“dead to the world” that serious study is unthinkable. 
Now it seems that this difference in experience is due 
not only to acquired habits; reliable investigators say 
that there are differences in sleeping rhythm. Some 
individuals sleep soundly at night and lightly in the 
early morning; they can do their best studying at sun- 
rise. Others sleep fitfully at midnight but soundly near 
morning; they are physically adapted to burning the 
midnight oil. Blessed are the roommates who happen 
to have similar rhythms of sleeping! 

On the other hand, in regard to length of time to be 
spent effectively in study, there is less room for indi- 
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vidual differences. The average person cannot manage 
long periods of concentrated study. If you have sev- 
eral consecutive hours for work in the library, it is wise 
to divide this time into periods of forty or fifty minutes 
each, interrupted by brief intermissions. Gazing out 
the window or taking a brisk walk is not only a physi- 
cal relaxation; it restores the balance of attention. I 
am less likely to dilly-dally in my work if I set a defi- 
nite goal for a period of study, even if it only to prom- 
ise myself a bar of chocolate at ten o’clock. Most of 
us work best under pressure of some time limit: get- 
ting through the chapter before the class hour, or com- 
pleting the theme before an engagement to play tennis. 


Find Your Own Corner 


So far as the place of study is concerned the general 
principle is quite similar: there are a few simple rules, 
but on the whole the individual must work out a solu- 
tion which brings results for him. It is a common- 
place that one should try to secure a regular place which 
will be attractive and free from distractions. Undoubt- 
edly the color scheme of the curtains, the pictures on 
the wall, the curve of the chair, the amount of static 
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on the radio all have some bearing on the effectiveness 
of study; yet ¢heir importance is sometimes overrated. 

Yet, of course, there are physical conditions which 
make study difficult and sometimes disastrous. There 
are a few elemental rules which should be common 
knowledge to any college freshman: keep the room 
from becoming “stuffy”; see that the light strikes your 
paper rather than your eyes directly; hold your book 
at a distance and at an angle which causes the least eye- 
strain. Again, common sense will dictate that the type 
of study be adapted to the conditions of the moment. 
Most of us can work out mathematical problems or 
carry on experiments fairly well amid distractions; but, 
when it comes to a treatise on philosophy or the writing 
of a term paper, we need a quiet corner. Experience 
shows also that it is hard to do serious mental work 
after a heavy meal or after strenuous physical exercise. 


Then Concentrate! 


But this is only half the story, and probably the less 


important half; for it is the mind-set which is the pri- 
mary factor determining whether or not study is effec- 
tive. Thus far I have avoided the term “concentration,” 
although usually the first question a student asks about 
methods of study is “How can I learn to concentrate 
better?” Roughly speaking, inability to concentrate 1s 
an ailment due one-third to limitations in the physical 
conditions for study, one-third to lack of genuine in- 
terest or purpose, and one-third to poor techniques of 
organizing materials. 

If you have difficulty in concentrating, ask yourself 
these questions: What aspects of the subject, if any, 
interest you most? What point do you see in the thing 
you are studying? What is the “big idea” toward 
which you are working? This law is almost unfailing : 
you succeed best in the fields in which you are most 
interested; you study with most ease and efficiency 
those things in which you succeed. A varsity football 
player has little trouble in keeping alert during the eve- 
ning chalk-talk, whereas he might fall asleep over the 
history assignment. The only basic remedy for day- 
dreaming is developing so great an enthusiasm for a 
field of study that all other interests are crowded out 
for a time. Stop regarding study as a chore; think 
of it rather as a chance to master a problem or improve 
a skill. 

The assumption here is that a course of study will 
be organized around problems or activities which are 
intrinsically interesting. Unfortunately, to many a stu- 
dent mathematics is only a jumble of abstract formulas, 
language is a series of translations to be stumbled 
through, history is a record of dates and events long 
past, science is an accumulation of technical details. 


All college work of importance can be thought of in 
relation to persistent life-problems: maintaining health, 
preparing for a vocation, making a living, adapting to 
the physical environment, achieving a greater measure 
of social good, developing skill in creative expression, 
working out a philosophy of life. If you can learn to 
see the bearing of a field of study on these crucial prob- 
lems of living, a specific assignment may take on new 
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meaning. You will see it then, not as an unrelated de- 
tail, but as a part of a larger whole. It may become 
for you an important element in a “five-year plan.” If, 
before plunging into a day’s assignment, you were to 
spend five minutes of the hour tying up this particular 
item with what has gone before; and if, after com- 
pleting the assignment, you were to take five more min- 
utes to reflect upon the implications of this problem, 
the remainder of the hour would be doubly profitable. 
Most students merely “take” courses; ideally, the 
courses should take the student, that is, should capture 
him so completely that he enters upon his daily work 
as eagerly as an inventor spending long hours in his 
laboratory. 

When one sees a course thus in its wider relation- 
ships, he will begin to raise questions and discuss issues 
at every opportunity. After a period of silent, inde- 
pendent study, he will want to talk over the problem 
with his roommate or fraternity brothers. He will raise 
intelligent questions in class and will be able to take a 
stand on debatable issues. One of the saddest com- 
mentaries on the intellectual atmosphere of many cam- 
puses is the attitude that it is not good form to show 
too much interest in a course. Going to the instructor 
after class ought to be a mark, not of trying to “stand 
in,” but of an admirable intellectual curiosity. The 
student who has found genuine interest in a course will 
be stimulated to go beyond daily assignments to inde- 
pendent work. He will not be concerned primarily 
about passing an examination. His chief problem will 
be, not how to concentrate, but how to get enough time 
for all the interesting books he wants to read or ex- 
periments he wants to carry through. 


One must recognize, however, that there may be con- 
ditions which make concentration well-nigh impossible. 
If, in spite of well-defined interests, you find it difficult 
to keep your mind on what you are doing, check on your 
physical condition. Sometimes at the root of the trou- 
ble will be discovered an abscessed tooth, diseased ton- 
sils, ill-adjusted eye-glasses. More often there will be 
a fear or a worry which prevents you from controlling 
your attention: doubt of ability to get enough money 
for the year’s expenses, uncertainty about the health of 
a parent, concern over a disrupted friendship. These 
deep-lying emotions insist upon intruding into con- 
sciousness. There are two ways of handling worries 
of this kind: either dispense with study until the prob- 
lem is settled, or decide upon a definite procedure which 
you will take later in solving the problem and go back 
to your work with determination to do one thing at a 
time. 

Granted favorable conditions for study and a deep 
interest in their work, many students are less effective 
in their use of time than they might be because of poor 
techniques in the processes of gathering and organiz- 
ing materials. Strange as it may seem, comparatively 
few college students know how to read. They are un- 
able to go through a chapter or an essay quickly and 
to report accurately the salient points. They are likely 
to be confused by irrelevant details. They have not 

(Turn to page 13.) 
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WHAT ABOOUT ACTIVITIES? 


& . 


By MAX McCONN 


WT IS certainly a three-ring circus into which the fresh- 
man is tumbled when he arrives in September on the 
campus of his choice. And it is not as a spectator that 
he arrives. He is expected to begin performing in all 
three rings at once, with very little idea what the acts 
are about and almost no hint as to bis own cues. 

In the central ring the act is called Registration, with 
the Registrar and Deans as ringmasters. Superficially, 
this act seems to consist in filling out innumerable 
blanks; which blanks, however, embody most important 
choices as to subjects and programs. 

In the second ring the fraternities and sororities are 
putting on their act, which is called Rushing. This act 
resembles a sham battle—except that it is far from be- 
ing sham—and the freshmen are cast for the role of 
captives, willing or unwilling. 

ut the third ring is in some ways the most confusing 
of all. The act there is called Joining, and is in the na- 
ture of a tug-of-war, staged by the representatives of 
all the coliege activities, with the freshmen again as the 
prizes. 

This article deals with the third ring, and will try to 
give the freshman some idea as to what that particular 
mob scene is all about; more specifically, to answer 
such questions as these: Are such student activities 
really valuable, and if so how and why? And how fast 
should he plunge into them? 


Look ’Em Over 


let me take the last question first, because on that 
point the answer is simple and clear. There is no hurry. 
The wise freshman keeps cool, takes his time, and 
“looks ’em over.” Of course, he will be urged, ex- 
horted, and bullyragged toward the opposite proce- 
dure. “Subscribe now!” “Sign here!” “Join at 
“All the places will be taken!” That is all 
hokum and high-pressure salesmanship. The perspir- 
ing sophomores and the more nonchalant juniors who 
din such phrases in your ears are all competing for 
offices in their respective organizations, and will get 
“points’”’ towards those offices according to the number 
of freshmen they sign up. Naturally they want to get 
as many “points” as possible as fast as possible. But 
that is no concern of yours. Actually it is a buyers’ 
market, and you are a buyer. 

As to publications: I think every student, unless ex- 
tremely hard up, should subscribe to the college paper 
(daily, semi-weekly, or weekly). It will keep you in 
touch with all the college doings and with college senti- 
ment; you can ill afford to be without it. But with re- 
spect to all the other publications (the literary magazine, 
the comic, the annual) you should be governed entirely 
by your own pocketbook and tastes. Don’t subscribe 


once !” 
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to any one of them unless you can tell afford to and 
want to. 

As to signing up for organizations and activities: if 
in the high school or preparatory school you were active 
in some particular sport or in journalism or dramatics 
or debate or some musical activity, and if you know 
definitely that you wish to continue that sport or other 
activity in college, there is no objection to signing up 
for it at the first opportunity. But if you have any 
doubt as to which activity you want to go in for, don’t 
commit yourself to anything the first week. Wait until 
you can find out which activities are strong and effec- 
tive in your college, and what kinds of students are in 
the different ones. Any time within the first month or 
even the first semester will be soon enough to join. 

With that point out of the way, let me turn to my 
first and major question: Are these student activities 
really valuable? And if so, how and why? 


What Price? 


I think there is no doubt that most student activities 
do have considerable value: serious, educative value, 
over and above the fun or recreation they afford 
(which is, of course, a value in itself). In some degree 
they undoubtedly develop character and personality and 
qualities of leadership. More specifically, they provide 
training—laboratory exercise, if you like—in meeting 
people easily and dealing with them effectively, in tak- 
ing orders and giving orders, in short, in working and 
playing cooperatively. 

But there are some qualifications to be made. In the 
first place, the character and personality and leadership 
training received may be bad training, Athletics may 
train for bad sportsmanship as well as for good sports- 
manship; it depends on the coaches and the attitude 
and morale of the college. Or the management of a 
publication or a dramatic club or a dance may train 
chiefly in sharp practice or plain grafting. The honest 
and self-respecting freshman will resolve to stay out, 
or get out, of any activities in which he runs into such 
tendencies. 

In the second place, don’t let anyone tell you—though 
many will try to do so—that these activities are “as 
important as studies” or “more important than studies.” 
They simply aren’t as important, in college, for any 
student who has a reasonable modicum of brains and 
intellectual interest. And if you don’t have that you 
should by all means resign or withdraw from college 
right away, while you can still get your fees refunded 
in full. 

Oh, of course, you may say, a college dean would 
claim that studies come first. Just so! But let me tell 
you why. All our society nowadays is full of organ- 
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izations and community activities, very similar to these 
college activities, and affording the same kind of char- 
acter and personality and leadership training. You 


don’t have to go to college to get that kind of training. 


After you are through college you can get into as many 
such activities as you like; in fact, you will almost in- 
evitably be mixed up in a lot of them all your life. But 
purely intellectual training, book-learning, mastery of 
the specialized and difficult bodies of fact and concepts 
and techniques which you will need for any ae 
or any other skilled vocation—these things you will, i 
all probability, get (or begin to get) in college or a 
you will never get them. 

That character and personality and leadership train- 
ing is more important than book-learning im the total 
educative process of life may be granted; but to argue 
that that kind of training is more important in college 
than intellectual training is to ignore, rather stupidly, 
the special purpose of college and the special opportu- 
nity it offers, which are definitely intellectual. 

It is greatly to be desired that every freshman should 
grasp this fact: that organizations and student activi- 
ties of all kinds are of less importance, in college, than 
studies, and should be kept secondary. He should rec- 
ognize also, however, that in their lesser degree such 
activities are a good thing. 

Granting the foregoing evaluation, let us consider 
what it leads to in various specific cases. 


Pick One 


Let me take first what I may call the normal case. | 
mean the case where the boy (and everything said in 
this article applies equally to girls) is reasonably quick 
at books, so that he may expect to handle his studies in 
good shape and still have a natural margin of leisure; 
where he does not have to do outside work for money ; 
and where he is naturally sociable and inclined to mix 
in with his fellows. Such a boy (or girl) will obviously 
want to join in activities, and obviously should do so. 

sut even in this case I would say, Go a little slow. 























“Quick Henry, the Flit!”—Purple Cow 
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You will not be able to tell at the beginning how your 
program of studies is going to work out. That program 
may look light, but you will find that colfege professors 
demand a great deal more for each assignment than 
your high school-teachers or prep schoolmasters did, 
A good rule is: to join up early, some time within the 
first month, for one major activity—athletics, or jour- 
nalism, or dramatics, or debate, or a musical club—and 
go in hard for that one. It is much better to give all 
you have to one activity which you thoroughly enjoy 
and for which you have some talent, and to make the 
team or the cast or the staff, and rise to recognized 
leadership in that one, than it is to end up as a mere 
“competitor”—which means an “also ran”—in three or 
four. 

It is an excellent thing also to join, some time during 
your first semester, the “course society” associated with 
your favorite study: the Bookmen’s or Penmen’s Club, 
if you are thinking of majoring in English; or the 
German or French or Spanish or Classical Society; or 
the History Club or Current Events Club or Interna- 
tional Relations Club; or the Philosophical Society; 
or the Mathematics Club; or the Physics or Chemistry 
or Biology Club or the Radio Society; or the engineer- 
ing society in your field, if you happen to be an engi- 
neering student. Some of these are likely, in any par- 
ticular college and particular year, to be pretty dead; 
in which case you can only bide your time until you 
become a sophomore and then begin to take leadership 
yourself in bringing things to life. But many of them 
are very much alive; these will bring you early per- 
sonal acquaintance with the professors and leading stu- 
dents in your field, and will stir and spur your intel- 
lectual and professional interest in a highly valuable 
way. And they don’t take a great deal of time. 

That ought to be about all for the first semester. 
The second semester or the sophomore year will be time 
enough to go out for a second major activity, if you 
find you have time to do so without damage to your 
studies or health, and without using up your whole mar- 
gin of leisure. 

“For a Row of Pins” 


In this connection let me mention the major evil of 
activities for those students who take up too many of 
them. Such students may become “campus leaders,” 
and in a majority of cases their studies do not suffer 
seriously as measured by grades. They probably get 
B’s where they might have had A’s, or C’s when they 
should have made B’s, but let us assume that that is not 
very important. The real damage comes from the fact 
that they are caught in a pitiless whirl of constant busy- 
ness. To meet the joint demands of studies and campus 
affairs they must work intensively—not to say tensely 
—from about seven in the morning till midnight or till 
one or two a. m., seven days a week, while college is in 
session. Such a strain can hardly fail to be bad for 
the physical health of young men and women who have 
not yet attained their full, settled strength; and I am 
sure it is bad, also from the standpoint of mental and 
spiritual growth. They have no time for leisurely as- 
similation of their courses, or for any general reading 
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—browsing—to say nothing of quiet reflection and 
meditation. They have sacrificed all such things for 
a row of pins and charms to be worn on a watch chain. 


The result is certain characteristic intellectual de- 
ficiences on the part of the “campus leader” as a type. 
He exhibits many valuable qualities: a pleasing and 
effective address, quickness of grasp in practical mat- 
ters, readiness at devising ways and means, and an ener- 
getic and courageous and cooperative attitude. But he 
is also, characteristically, unreflective, conventional, il- 
liberal, shallow—in short, immature and undeveloped 
for his years and in comparison with other students 
who have spent less time running around and doing 
things and more time in leisurely reading and thinking. 
The price is pretty high. 

But let me consider very briefly one or two other 
special situations, and first that of the boy who is not 
very quick at studies and who may have to spend longer 
at his books than some of his classmates. I would say 
such a student should go out for one major activity any- 
way. No one can or should study all the time. Anda 
student activity will provide better and healthier recrea- 
tion than the movies or the bleachers, to say nothing 
of the dance hall. 

Finally, how about the boy who is earning his way in 
full or in considerable measure? I think that such a 
boy should ordinarily keep out of any major activity. 
Let him join the “course society” in the field of his 
principal intellectual interest and stop there. 
definitely a sacrifice and a loss. 


This is 
Sut the triple burden 
of self-support plus studies plus a major activity is 
simply too much. It cannot be carried without burning 
the candle at both ends and in the middle besides. I 
assume that the self-support is necessary. 
should certainly come next. 
to let go. 


Studies 
The activity is the thing 


“1938” 
(From page 4.) 


will not be in a position to make a final decision until 
added experience has been gained, but he can begin to 
make comparative judgments. Among the alternatives 
which should receive prolonged consideration is that 
afforded by the missionary movement. Toward this 
end he should familiarize himself with the extraordi- 
nary achievements of missionaries and should take ad- 
vantage of every opportunity to talk with men and 
women who have returned from foreign service. 

A discerning freshman will take time for meditation 
and prayer. With regularity he will go apart for pe- 
riods of silence and solitude during which he will at- 
tempt to understand more deeply the meaning of life 
and to discover his place in the world. He will begin 
early to acquire the habit of running risks in behalf of 
his ideals and of joyously taking consequences that fol- 
low loyal adherence to a high scale of values. 


Exhilarating adventure and glorious achievement 
await the member of the class of 1938 who will equip 
himself to pay the price demanded. 


OCTOBER, 1934 























“I don’t mind the piccolo solos, Kenneth, and reading 
Keats out loud, but a seal in the room is too much!”— 
Jack-o-Lantern. 


EFFECTIVE STUDY 
(From page 10.) 


learned how to take in a whole line or a sentence in a 
flash, instead of centering laboriously upon each word. 
They do not catch quickly the one sentence which gives 
the key to a paragraph. Until you have mastered some 
of these fundamental skills, you will experience little 
joy in study. 

This is not the place for detailed guidance on literary 
techniques, but a few definite suggestions may be use- 


Tuli 


1. Before reading a book, become familiar with the 
table of contents and the purpose of the writer as ex- 
pressed in the preface. 

2. Read through a chapter rapidly, then review the 
main points and be sure you understand the sequence 
of thought. 

3. Underline or check important statements—if it is 
your book. 

4. List several key questions which you would ask if 
you were the instructor. 

5. Be able to give pertinent illustrations from your 
own experience of the chief points which are stressed. 

6. Keep notes in such a form that they can be filed 
for convenient use. 


You will be urged by instructors and parents to give 
more time to study, but much of the time you already 
spend is probably wasted by poor choice of time and 
place, inadequate purpose, or slipshod and awkward 
methods of study. A freshman who gives special at- 
tention during the first few months of college to im- 
proving his habits of study is making a wise investment. 
The accomplished pianist does not disregard five-finger 
exercises and rules of harmony; he has mastered them 
so thoroughly that he uses them without conscious 
effort. Before study can become an art, one must pay 
the price of thinking through problems more thoroughly 
and developing skills more carefully. 
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THE COUNSEL 
OF THE ELDERS 


Shape Your Philosophy of Life 


WHEN you come to college, and have f 
perhaps your first opportunity to think ; 
things through for yourself, you will no 
doubt expect to give up many of the con- 
servative ideas of your early youth. Col- 
lege should offer you the opportunity for 
independent thinking and the development of a philos- 
ophy to stand by you throughout your life. You may 
anticipate the prospect of learning so much about sci- 
ence, philosophy, and religion as to make you an ag- 
nostic. You may not realize this expectation. 


n~ 


True science and philosophy are not antithetical to 
real religion. At the very roots of all three subjects 
is a belief that behind the universe is a Great Power, 
a Directive Force which has a purpose for human be- 
ings. If you believe this and are seeking to live ac- 
cordingly you will not find yourself alone in college, 
where you might expect to discover only those people 
who question the existence of God because it cannot 
reasonably be proved. On the other hand, you will find 
such a belief corroborated in the scientific laboratory, 
the class in history or philosophy, the friendships and 
fellowships of college-mates in which you will share. 

Above all, even with the readiness of which you judge 
yourself capable of discarding outworn ideas in your 
present inadequate philosophy, be willing and unafraid 
to share those beliefs whose truth you have tested 
through your experience. Your life will thereby be en- 
riched. 

Finally, if in college you work out a more satisfac- 
tory religion, inevitably it will function to direct your 
living. You will spend the rest of your life testing its 
truth. Shape it well, therefore, in the place which af- 
fords you the most opportunity. JEAN HASTINGs. 


Mt. Holyoke, 735. 
= 


Frosh Week Tips 


“THE beauty of campus politics is that it offers prac- 
tical training for national, state, and local politics. The 
college man or woman is indeed fortunate in having 
opportunity for actual participation in the political 
arena, to learn the intricacies of party organization and 
the peculiarities of public opinion, and to experience the 
responsibilities of public leadership. (For four years 
before entering ‘real life’ the student has all the advan- 
tages of a laboratory course in machine control, political 
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---entirely gratuitous--- 
by grads and undergrads 
& 


bargaining, wire-pulling, pressure voting, and mud- 
splashing. )”” 

The words enclosed in parentheses are usually cen- 
sored; the others you will hear often enough. The 
second part belongs, however, and I hope you will whis- 
per that to yourself when the “big shots” speak during 
freshman week and in pledge meeting. 

I am giving my brother these suggestions as he enters 
college this fall: 

1. Don’t let any man tell you how to vote, whether 
he is president of your fraternity or president of the 
7... G A, 

2. Don’t go crazy over “honors.” The man who 
jingles his gold keys in your face usually has no other 
way of getting his picture into the yearbook. When 
two men of his kind get together the result is likely to 
be dirty politics. 

3. If any of the fraternities rush you, put a question 
mark against those who ta?k mostly of the “honors” 
their seniors hold and of how they can get you lined up. 
The fraternity or sorority that has no prestige other 
than that gained by monopolizing offices and corralling 
votes will not improve its prestige by pledging suckers. 

4. Don’t hesitate to make trouble when you become 
dissatisfied* with politics on your campus. Of course 
student politics are no worse than state or national poli- 
tics. But who, if not college men and women, will im- 
prove state or national politics ? 

If these suggestions help you during the next four 
years, I shall be glad, even if they make you do strange 
things. James May. 

Emory, ’34. 

; * 


Is Study Necessary? 


A QUESTION arising inevitably in the mind of the 
first-year student will be the practical one, is study— 
real study—necessary ? 

Before attempting to answer that question it is well 
to define for yourself just what you mean by “study.” 
Is it a process of assimilating facts, of learning about 
the instructor’s “pet theory,” of mastering the contents 
of the textbook? Perhaps all of these are a part of 
study—but should we not go further? 

It is necessary, of course, to accumulate a vocabulary; 
but this alone is not a satisfactory achievement. There 
is reality, however, in creating forms out of words, 
whether those of simple conversation or the more in- 
tricate ones of poetry and literature, and even in the 
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latter case the satisfactions come not in complexity of 
usage but in the beauty of the art of self-expression. 

To have only a few fundamentals of knowledge is to 
stop short of real education. Let us go further than 
the mere facts! There is real excitement and stimula- 
tion to be found in study. Excitement because of the 
vast unknown, and stimulation in the challenge it makes 
to us. As one learns to think clearly he is enabled to 
discard less important details and to go to the very 
heart of a problem. If this be applied not only to aca- 
demic life but to all phases of living in and even after 
college, then one will be in a position to live in reality, 
to evaluate life itself and by a critical evaluation seek 
that which is best. J. Preston Connor. 

Texas Tech, "33. 

> 


Where the Classroom Ends 


*4LOOK at that guy—always at the prof’s 
desk—just sucking around to hoist his 
grade!’ You probabiy know the line. But 
don’t get stung as I did. For two years 
I believed that dictum and therefore I con- 
scientiously limited my faculty connections 
to the most conventional channels. Then I came to! 
Now I value my intimate friendship with one particular 
faculty man more than all the other experiences of any 
two years of my college life. 

[ had plenty of company in my slow coming-to; some 
individuals never did seem to arrive. Admittedly one 
of the weakest links in college life is the tendency to- 
ward the impersonalization of faculty-student contacts 
in the large college or university. Both sides are to 
blame. . 

If you really care about getting something out of 
this side of college, be ready to meet the faculty half 
way: put yourself in the place of a prof attempting to 
guess who might be interested in anything more than 
the perfunctory classroom meeting. If you are dumb, 
there are conferences to iron out difficulties; if you are 
bright, remember that the prof will feel complimented 
if you show enough interest to try special work; if you 
are in-between, try your own approach. And there are 
always the openings that come outside the classroom: 
the church group, the extra-curricular committee, yes, 
and even your aunt’s best friend’s nephew who has been 
told to look you up. 

Whatever your success, remember that there is more, 
much more, to a college faculty than you can see in the 
classroom. When you get a chance to further a friend- 
ship, don’t be a sucker and think it isn’t done—grab it! 


Dartmouth, 1934. 





Seymour B. DunNN. 
a 
Individualism versus Socialism 


FOUR years ago my college asked sub-freshmen to 
list their reasons for going to college. As I recall my 
reply, I described the personal opportunities: mind 
training, cultural enjoyment, deep friendships, etc. To- 
day, just a few weeks after commencement, I would 
sing a different tune. 


OCTOBER, 1934 


For most of us, I fear, it is a fresh slant to conceive 
of higher education as a service to society. While col- 
lege presidents talk about colleges as bearers of the 
torch of progress, Alma Mater apparently exists to 
please alumni or those who pay tuitions. If colleges 
were primarily concerned for society’s interests, would 
they not find it hard to justify gigantic expenditures 
for accommodations so luxurious as to be beyond the 
possible living standards of the ninety-nine, and would 
not more scholars devote themselves to probing the con- 
ditions that are strangling our world? Are faculties 
concerned with preparing youth to be servants of the 
community, or are they diverted by delectable, sheltered 
academic surroundings in which they advise students 
to seek their ease? 

To improve our chances for a job and enjoyment of 
life, we take education for granted. Regarded from a 
more broadly social point of view, what right have we 
to ask society, through our parents or scholarship 
donors who are its agents, for an education? 

Harold Laski, English economist, perplexed at in- 
competency in and popular contempt for American gov- 
ernment, found partial cause in the failure of colleges 
to instil in youth social responsibility and any genuine 
interest in public welfare. In contrast, read about the 
personnel of the English Foreign Office in the March 
Fortune. 

I long for an “age of reason” when the deserving 
shall matriculate; I mean those anxious to delve into 
life’s heritages and movement, to employ their talents 
for the common weal. I do not mean deserving because 
fathers could pay the bills or persuade alumni associa- 
tions to give scholarships. If merit criteria were used 
in selecting college candidates, would your education 
and mine be profitable social investments ? 


Yale, 34. ALLEN Lovejoy. 


Give the Churches a Try 


AT COLLEGE I found two reasons for church at- 
tendance. The sermons, talks, and discussions were, in 
general, by men of fine minds who made fascinating 
and dramatic their presentation of religious, philosophi- 
cal, and social problems. Again, many of the people 
whom I found in church were rather inclined to be 
friendly, idealistic—the kind of folk whose presence I 
seemed to enjoy. 

Where I attended college there was daily chapel, on 
Sunday services were held in the chapel and in the near- 
by city churches. Religious observance was entirely 
voluntary. My own plan was to attend chapel occa- 
sionally when an interesting or distinguished professor 
had the services, and to pick for Sunday attendance any 
services that were to have especially stimulating speak- 
ers. Again, I found the radio, or contemporary re- 
ligious literature, a deeper source of religious thought, 
sometimes, than actual church attendance. 

It seems to me that the purpose of a liberal arts train- 
ing is to educate the whole man—which includes his 
religious nature. I try to think of education, religious 
or otherwise, as a drawing out of one’s potentialities 
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by the critical exploration which has been stimulated in 
him. Unless the church can foster such a process to be 
really enjoyed by the individual, I see no reason for go- 
ing to church. There are plenty of happy, useful per- 
sons in whose lives the church plays no part. But give 
the church a try. It is well to search for perspective, 
to ponder a philosophy of life, for a few minutes on 
Sundays at least, in the atmosphere of a Christian 
church the essence of whose doctrines is, perhaps, re- 
spect for one’s self, for others, for the universe. 
Harvard, ’33. E. G. HELVENSTON. 
4 
This is YOUR Government 


A STAGGERING challenge awaits the 
Class of °38. It demands of those who 
dare to meet it a tolerance of all types of 
ideals and beliefs and an intolerance of all 
forms of social and economic oppression. 
This will take aggressive intelligence, open- 
mindedness, and broad human understanding. 

We are living in an era which has seen the upheaval 
of our religious, economic, social and political institu- 
tions. In an age of plenty, millions starve. While peo- 
ple starve, food is plowed under because prices are low. 
Although nations are bankrupt and people groan under 
the burden of exorbitant taxes, governments are mak- 
ing the most extensive plans for warfare in the his- 
tory of the world. Conflicting national policies menace 
world peace as never before. European dictators mur- 
der scores of political rivals “to save their country.” 
The world shudders. 





Sut, you may ask, what have these problems to do 
with the freshman of 1934? The answer to this ques- 
tion is vital. If you enter the university with the 
thought of spending four glorious years of fun and 
frolic with a bit of homework thrown in, in a small 
world of your own, your contribution to the scheme of 
things will be worthless. But if you are determined 
to develop yourself spiritually, intellectually, emotion- 
ally, to the best of your ability, you may be able to help 
the world out of this universal maelstrom. 

To be of any service at all you must prepare your- 
self during these next four years when you will be in 
contact with the best minds of the country. Study po- 
litical science and watch your legislature in session so 
that you become acquainted with the machinery of gov- 
ernment. Know the current problems of your local, 
state, and national governments. ‘Take courses in soci- 
ology and psychology in order to understand the en- 
vironments in which people live and the causes for 
individual and group action. Know the art of debate 
and be able to present an idea before a group of peo- 
ple. Trace the influence of geographic conditions upon 
the history of various nations. Watch the decisions of 
the Supreme Court and compare them with former 
opinions. Read the best magazines and books which 
deal with these vital social, economic, and political sub- 
jects. And consider yourself fortunate in. being able 
to study these controversial issues in one of the few 
countries where there is freedom of speech and of the 
press. 


Does it not seem inconsistent that a person should 
study six to ten years to become a lawyer, a doctor, 
or a minister and serve a very limited group of people, 
while those who head our governments and are respon- 
sible to millions of people are very often men of little 
ability, with improper training and questionable char- 
acter? If the professions of law, medicine, and the 
ministry are heid in high regard, should not the career 
of public leader, with its great opportunity for social 
service, be sought by those of university caliber? What 
field of endeavor compels one to be more intellectually 
alert than does a political career? 

The challenge is a real one and it must be met by 
those who are best qualified. Just as our American 
Revolution brought to prominence the most educated 
and cultured young men of that age, so let the great 
social revolution of the twentieth century, through 
which we are passing, inspire our university men and 
women to devote their lives to a calling which will give 
them an opportunity to develop a new social, economic, 
and political order more nearly compatible with the 
Christian ideal of brotherhood. 

Wisconsin, ’33. W. B. CaLHoun, Jr. 
a 

Is Religion Important ? 
EXCERPTS from the diary of a freshman: 

Monday... . chem at 2:40. I got a suggestion today 
I think I'll try out. A campus speaker told us to write 
down in two columns what college meant and what reli- 


gion meant to us when we graduated from high school. 
Well, here goes: 


COLLEGE RELIGION 
1. Fun 1. Bore 
2. Desirable necessity 2. Non-essential 
3. Fulfillment of desires 3. Denial of desires 
4. Knowing attractive people 4. Associating with old fogeys 


It’s nice to have a private diary with a lock so you 
can be frank. After all, that really is what I think. 
It hurts my conscience a little to put it down. Sarah 
A. thinks a lot of religion but if you have to sit around 
with a long face and miss all the fun and pray for peo- 
ple’s souls, I know J’ll never go in for anything like 
that. But this man didn’t strike me that way. He 
was very nice but now to come to think of it, I don’t 
see why I should like him. He practically made us 
feel we didn’t know anything about religion. I guess 
he is right. We're putting our thumbs down on some- 
thing we don’t know very much about. I want to keep 
what he said and read it over again some time. No 
fair to throw Shakespeare out of the window without 
investigating him thoroughly with the help of two or 
three experts (of varying views preferably). If Shakes- 
peare weren’t any good, wouldn’t he have been elimi- 
nated so long ago we would never have heard of him? 
If religion were valueless and a bore, how did it ac- 
cumulate the art, music, literature and history that it 
has? (Note: Find out about religious art, music, his- 
tory and literature. ) 


W ednesday. . . . it was a marvelous show. I’ve been 
thinking a bit about what that man said the other day. 
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Gosh! I feel all mixed up and kind of sinky. He said 
to redefine religion. I’m not afraid of redefining. I 
have an open mind and I know I change my tastes and 
ideas. I can remember when I thought an all-day- 
sucker was the height of ecstasy. Lots of water gone 
under the bridge since then! I know every time you 
change it doesn’t mean improvement but you certainly 
can’t improve without changing. It looks like great 
days ahead. I know a little about art but I can’t ap- 
preciate it as I would like. And I know something 
about religion but I haven’t hit anything really inter- 
esting and satisfactory in it yet. Note: Send off for 

In Quest of Life’s Meaning—Van Dusen. 

He Whom a Dream Hath Possessed—John Knox. 

By an Unknown Disciple. 

The Jesus of History—Glover. 

Excerpts from a letter of a ’34 grad: 

... be sure to look her up. That speaker must really 
have set you thinking! It all sounds familiar—your 
attitudes and questions. You ask me if I think religion 
is important. Weil, you have to define religion. I 
think of it in terms of my conception of Jesus. “Love 
thy neighbor as thyself”; “Thy will, not mine be done” 
—simple words but profound. The meaning is difficult 
to apprehend and more difficult to put into one’s life. 
To me religion is living; not a chasing of satisfactions 
that leave a dark brown taste in the mouth, but accumu- 
lating resources for fuller, richer living. 

Religion is for those who prefer not to wade around 
the edge. Those people risk nothing, gain nothing. Re- 
ligion is for those who want to view the hilltop—and 
who are willing to swim out in the middle of the lake 
to do it. So much is involved that I can’t put into 
words. To me God is all-important and I can be of 
meaning and significance only as I am part of God— 
like God—like Good—like Love. To be unaware of 
God is to be a square peg in a round hole. It is to be 
a bird off its nest. Religion is the best, the highest, 
but the hardest living. Living—not theorizing. Yes— 
to be aware of the most in life—to exercise all your 
faculties and powers—to do most for others—to find 
yourself and your purpose. If this is what you seek 
to do, then religion is important. : 


I think it’s grand the way you’ve decided to master 
(a good word) one book a month on the philosophy of 
life. You ask my suggestions. You might like Gibran’s 
The Prophet; a group of you might like to get Winni- 
fred Wygal’s Superb Adventure and have a group 
leader lead you in the series of discussions; I think 
you would find it of great benefit. Understanding the 
Adolescent Girl, by Elliot, is good. You might try 
Jesus or Christianity, by Kirby Page. Also you could 
read Pitt Van Dusen’s A Plain Man Seeks for God. 
Later, you will want to read Henry Nelson Wieman’s 
books and Reinhold Niebuhr’s. Too, while giving ad- 
vice—I must say that you will find great help in stu- 
dent conferences on religion. You should attend one 
or two this year. Someone on your campus will tell 
you about them. IT am anxious to hear how you come 
along... . Marcaret K. SMITH. 

Georgia State College. 
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The World Scene 


THE current world scene has all the elements of 
powerful drama: Rapidity of movement, complexity, 
the uncertain nature of the final curtain. Whether our 
“sons and daughters and their children’s children” will 
think of these years as comedy, tragedy, or just plain 
farce is up to us. The great issue divides itself into 
two vital questions: the question of peace and the 
question of plenty. As life struggled up the ladder to- 
ward human-ness, these two, peace and plenty, in- 
evitably were writ large at the top. If the cause of 
peace fails, man slips down to the level of the animal ; 
if the cause of plenty fails, he slips down to the same 
level. Either mankind goes up the ladder or down; 
there is no standing still. 

Today the question of peace has one main symbol ; 
the question of plenty, two. As a symbol of the ques- 
tion of peace there is the League of Nations. For years 
saints and philosophers have preached peace; now, for 
the first time, men of the world have organized them- 
selves together to achieve it. Analyze the League; 
graph its rising and falling fortunes (perhaps the order 
of these two adjectives should be reversed) as revealed 
by the daily news reports; apply intelligence to the 
problem of peace. As symbols of the attempt to an- 
swer the question of plenty there is the New Deal in 
our country and the communist experiment in Russia. 
The first is, let us say, an experiment in the technique 
of persuasion, the second an experiment in the tech- 
nique of force. Be objective about these experiments ; 
take a sheet of paper (why not do it right now ?), write 
down what you know about their aims, methods, re- 
sults; correct this after a good week of reading; feel 
how much a matter of life and death this problem of 
food and clothing is to those millions who are secure 
in neither. Gus Levy. 

Texas, ’34. 

# 


Your Fraternity 


ARE fraternities worth while? Are they necessary 
complements of college life? Are they essential to our 
educational structure? I cannot attempt, in this brief 
space, to answer these questions. Conditions vary on 
each campus, and especially now are in a state of flux. 
It is for you who are entering college or university this 
fall to judge your particular situation. 

Fraternities came into existence at a time when col- 
lege life was in desperate need of enrichment. The 
period of college residence corresponds almost exactly 
with the deepest physiological and psychological changes 
that the individual faces during his entire life. The 
colleges of the nineteenth century, failing to recognize 
the necessity of guiding these dynamic drives into con- 
structive behavior patterns, were unhealthy and socially 
unacceptable academic factories. 

The college youths of that time felt the need of some- 
thing extra-curricular, some way in which to express 
themselves as social animals. College administrations 
were neither ready nor willing to undertake that re- 
sponsibility, so the men students formed their frater- 
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nities. They were conceived as worthy adjuncts to the 
academic routine, organizations which would help fit 
the student for later life. 


In short, the fraternity was created in order to help 
the college fulfill its responsibility: “To guide its stu- 
dents from immaturity to intellectual and spiritual as 
well as physical adulthood, to train their minds that they 
may be masters of the complex society which they in- 
herit, to bring them recognition of their responsibilities 
as citizens and molders of a better world; to cultivate 
the warm human qualities that will make it possible for 
them effectively to use their intelligence and their citi- 
zenship; to fashion them as gentlemen as well as 
scholars, to take college boys, in short, and to make of 
them college men.” Fraternities were formed to aid in 
that tremendous responsibility. 

Thus they should be living forces in a college com- 
munity. They should join in codperative enterprises 
among themselves and other student groups. They 


should regard the college’s problems as their own and: 


be progressive enough to provide leadership as a whole. 
You must judge whether or not in your own college the 
fraternities are performing these psychological, socio- 
logical and educational functions. If you join, it is 
your duty to aid your fraternity in doing so. 


Wisconsin, ’34. WILLARD W. BLAESSER. 


DO WE NEED RELIGION ? 
(From page 8.) 


only satisfactory answer. How much of our present 
American debacle can be traced to the attempt to build 
a successful society without religion, or with only a low- 
grade religion? And can there be any road to freedom 
for us without recourse to the ideals, methods and re- 
sources of high religion? It would seem that there can 
be no genuine kingdom of goodness unless in some real 
sense it is also the Kingdom of God. 

If religion is thus in the long run, indispensable, it 
would seem to be because in its higher forms, as in the 
religion of Jesus, it contains a great truth about man 
and the universe, expresses a great law of our being. 
To recognize that law and begin exploring its possibili- 
ties brings life more abundant. To ignore that law 


may not bring immediate death either to the individual 
sut it seems to bring on a slow paralysis 
and a stunting of human life at precisely its levels of 
It is because the effects are subtle 


or to society. 


highest potentiality. 





and slow that many college students (together with 
their professors and parents) are led to a false diag. 
nosis, and jump to the conclusion that we could get 
along without religion. 

Here is a new book with the interesting title, Earth 
Is Enough. But the reviewer in our opinion shows true 
insight when he says in conclusion*: “Earth is not 
enough for the common man who looks out on the 
world about him. No tinkering with human systems 
of any kind, no adjustments of human viewpoint, not 
even the transient achievement of an ‘integrative mo- 
ment of being’ can give to mankind a lasting and ulti- 
mate satisfaction. Man on earth is ever unrestful, ever 
stretching forth for the permanent possession of what 
he conceives to be the supreme and eternal good. For 
the realization of that intensely human hope, earth is 
emphatically not enough.” 

What I am concerned about is that students should 
become aware of all this from the very beginning of 
their college or university careers, so that with all their 
getting of an education, they may not remain spiritual 
and religious morons; so that they may not waste some 
of the best years of life floundering in the shallows of 
low living and low religion; and so that they may ex- 
perience the supreme thrill of God-conscious living, and 
find their comradeship with those who are seeking to 
permeate the campus and the world with the new light 
and power of God’s creative life expressed through 
their own living. 

A group of students said to me, “What kind of re- 
ligion is there, if any, that really makes a difference in 
life?’ That is the nub of the matter. In this article 
I have been able only to hint at the answer. If I had 
a friend entering college this fall, I should want him 
to seek out the most likely people and make them an- 
swer that question more fully. I should like to have 
him try certain preachers and professors and students 
to whom religion seems to make all the difference in the 
world. I should suggest that he pay little attention to 
the smart remarks of students or professors who evi- 
dently have no personal experience in religion, no mat- 
ter how brilliant and reliable they may be in other fields. 
I'd like him to expose himself to the highest religion 
he could find and try it himself even if it turned his 
life completely about. I should then trust him to find 
his own answer to the question, “Do we reaily need 
religion ?” 





* Charles F. Ronayne; review of Baker Brownell’s book in The New 
York Times Book Review, August 5, 1934. 





The Big Parade—Colorado Dodo 
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THE 
ROUND WORLD 


Student Campaigners 

The Scandinavian and English Movements have 
adopted a plan of evangelism which for them is new. 
It might be called, “Crusading to a Students’ Confer- 
ence.’ A large number of the participants in the 
Northern Student Conference in Lillehammer bicycled 
to Norway, holding services on the way in school- 
houses, churches and barns. Starting from Stockholm, 
Oestersund and Goteborg, they met and proceeded to- 
gether. In Sweden some twenty-six districts were vis- 
ited; in Norway about six. Student caps and national 
flags were compulsory ! 

In London a group of twenty has been studying and 
praying about peace since last February. They had ar- 
rived at the conviction that Christ is the key to the in- 
ternational situation and desired intensely to share this 
conviction. Accordingly fifteen of these students, bound 
for “First Swanwick,” halted bicycles and second-hand 
cars at towns and villages along the way, campaigning 
at each point for peace. What did they say? We quote 
from the Student Movement: 

First, the peace of God which Christians are seeking must be 
related to the peace of the world if either is to be fulfilled. 
War is un-Christian because it fails to achieve the objects of 
liberty, peace and brotherhood. It degrades man’s soul as well 
as his body, and is the sacrament of sin, fear and suspicion 
among the nations. God’s will is not fear, but love for men 
and society. 

Second, with this in mind, we hope to outline the recent trend 
of international affairs since 1931. The break up of confidence 
in a collective system has led to a disillusioned reversion to 
competitive arms, secret diplomacy, war propaganda, and the 
rise of vested interests in war above the common demand for 
peace. Third, the meaning of the Cross in the international 
sphere must be brought home to each individual. It comes as 
a challenge of loyalty, of pacifism in case of conflict, and the 
test of everyday neighborliness is the only basis of a Pax 
Christiana. Finally, we must face ourselves with the question, 
“Have we got peace now?” The answer, whether shown by 
slums, or India, or unemployment, is clear. The Christian’s 
duty is not to preserve the status quo, but to point the way to 
the essentials of social living. What are the churches doing? 
What of the church as an international guarantee of peace? 
What of our Federation? It is up to us to show the faith that 
these absurdities are possible. 


* 
Inter-Visitation in Far East 


One of the most encouraging results of the Java 
Conference of the Federation is that the Eastern Stu- 
dent Christian Movements are setting up plans for 
inter-visitation which will greatly strengthen their na- 
tional work and lead to much more intensive collabora- 
tion between them. The Indian Movement hopes to 
send a delegation to the Java Movement in the autumn 
of this year. The Chinese Movement invited the In- 
dian Movement to send over a group of students and 
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student leaders some time in 1934 for a period of three 
months “to expound the Christian message from an 
Indian viewpoint, to interpret Gandhi and the Indian 
National Movement and to help in developing an inter- 
national mind and a Federation consciousness among 
Chinese students.” The Japanese and Chinese Move- 
ments are discussing various projects of visitation, At 
the same time preparations are being made for a visit 
of a Negro delegation from the S. C. M. in the U. S$. A. 
to India. 
oJ 


Fritz Beck 


Fritz Beck was a dangerous man. A Catholic, he 
dared to work with Protestants; a Christian, he re- 
fused to close the doors of his Student-house in Munich 
to Jews; a German, he claimed a higher loyalty to the 
Kingdom of God than to the powers that rule Germany. 
So on June 30th, in the hysteria of widespread “execu- 
tions” Dr. Beck was led away and with ghastly ferocity 
was put to death. But that kind of life cannot be shat- 
tered with bullets; Fritz Beck is a more potent influ- 
ence today than ever. His death has but focused the 
attention of the world upon the Christian principles 
and loyalties for which he died and has galvanized into 
new determination the thousands of friends throughout 
the world and within Germany who shared his faith. 
No conference of I. S. S., no visit to Munich will be 
quite the same without Fritz Beck’s incomparable 
friendship and rollicking good humor. His friends have 
suffered an irreparable loss; the Cause goes steadily on. 
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A few days before his death he wrote to Conrad 
Hoffman: “Even though I view with bleeding heart 
much which is taking place in my Fatherland, I shall 
continue to serve at my post as long as God wills... . 
In these days, a man knowing present world conditions 
but without faith in God must utterly despair.” 

a 
Study Under Handicaps! 

Dr. Visser “t Hooft, secretary of the World’s Stu- 
dent Christian Federation, in a recent speech in Eng- 
land mentioned an Indian professor who said that 
twenty-five per cent of his students were in prison, 
twenty-five per cent were engaged in political propa- 
ganda, twenty-five per cent were spying on the others, 
and the rest were doing a little study. He referred 
also to a thousand Shanghai students who asked for a 
special train to Nanking in order that they might ex- 
press to the President their views on the Manchurian 
situation. Their request refused, they sat down in a 
body on the tracks so that no train was able to enter 
or leave the station. They got their train! In Nanking 
they stood in a freezing temperature before the palace 
for forty-eight hours until a deputation was received 
and promises of action given them. 

Dr. *’t Hooft, continuing his address, said: “The 
Kuropean student cannot busy himself with his books 
in the face of present threats of war... . It is in this 
world of mass influence and mass movements that the 
claims of Christ have to be made.” 

a 
South African Council 

Professor D. D. T. Jabavu of Fort Hare College, 
South Africa, reports a six-weeks’ visit of Dr. John 
R. Mott. Dr. Mott is chairman of the International 
Missionary Council—an advisory body representing all 
Protestant denominations in virtually every country in 
the world. He sat in regional conferences in five prov- 
inces with leaders, black and white, experiencing 
(writes Mr. Jabavu) “our notorious racial difficulties 
as between British and Dutch, black and white, as well 
as those between Protestants and Roman Catholics.” 
The result was the establishment of a unifying Chris- 
tian Council in South Africa as a unit of the Interna- 
tional Council. 

A 
Midwinter in Australia 


On May 17 the Australasian Student Movement ob- 
served the Federation Day of Prayer. Special services 
marked the day in all the university centers. In the 
southern hemisphere the Day of Prayer falls in mid- 
winter, as it does in the other half of the world, where 
it is observed on February 17. 

2 
Sherwood Eddy Goes to China 


Sherwood Eddy is beginning a three-months’ tour 
of the universities and colleges of China. The purpose 
of this visit, for which the local unions have made ac- 
tive preparation, is formulated as “The Interpretation 
of Christianity as a Way of Meeting the Difficulties of 
Life.” 
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Between classes 
at Madras 


College 


A Freshman in India 


A REMARK I remember with freshness was that 
made by my father to my mother while I was in the 
first year of college, “Don’t ask Bob to carry fish in a 
basket from the fish-market; he is a freshman!” Thus 
does an Indian student, as he enters college, assume 
airs. He becomes alive to the social distinction between 
“honorific” and “humilific” tasks. 

Most of our freshmen are recruits from the country. 
From a world of fewer opportunities, social and in- 
tellectual, of community differences and less breadth 
of vision and of deep religious background, the Indian 
freshman makes his debut. He hears for the first time 
a call for contributions that he is to make to the de- 
velopment of his personality and to the growth of the 
community and the country. 

Another important challenge that an Indian fresh- 
man faces is freedom. “Don’t treat him like a high- 
school boy” is often heard in colleges. At an Indian 
high school a student is subject to rigorous discipline 
and tyrannical checks. At college he is suddenly given 
freedom from the cane, the standing on a bench for 
hours, and other such punishments. 
what is best in the fields of study, physical exercise, 
and social relations. Though it is hard to expect from 
a boy of fourteen to sixteen years of age a discreet use 
of freedom, yet he becomes conscious of the fact of 
freedom. “What shall I do with myself?” is a ques- 
tion he often asks. There is a tendency to lose the bal- 
ance, to misdirect the energies, to become irresponsible. 
The need therefore is responsibility within freedom. He 
alone cannot meet it. A college ought to supply that 
need. My experience in non-Christian and Christian 
institutions leads me to say that an institution with 
Christian ideals becomes alive to the felt need and best 
helps a freshman, through various channels of intel- 
lectual and spiritual guidance, to face that challenge. 


Joun Bos WILLIAMS. 
Madras University. 
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THE 
CROW’S NEST 


THE man in the crow’s nest is there to see things. It’s 
not that his eyes are better than anyone else’s—the 
fo’castle’s or the skipper’s or even the galley boy’s— 
but that he is set where the seeing is best and he is 
given time to see. It’s no sinecure, either, standing up 
there. Hours go by when he doesn’t see a thing, hot 
steel-blue hours and cold blank-white ones. When he 
does see, it’s not to pat himself on the back but to call 
all the rest to see exactly what he has seen—and better, 
too, because in the meantime it has come a lot closer. 
What he saw was a sliver on the horizon: he may turn 
out to have been frightfully wrong about what it meant. 
Still it’s never enough that he should see only things: 
slivers, spots, white streaks, specks of fire; he must see 
meanings too: sails, smoke, beaches, beacons; and even 
beyond those, the meanings of meanings: friends or 
enemies, wrecks, harbors, dangers, destinations. And 
always he must say fearlessly what he believes the 
meanings are—even if he should turn out to be crazily 
wrong. . . . Have you understood ? 


§T’S a crazy world I look out over as this summer 
ends. In America such a flare of the class struggle as 
hasn’t burned up for years. Conservative labor organ- 
izations (and no part of the population is at heart more 
conservative than the American Federation of Labor) 
taking the Blue Eagle at its word: beginning actually 
to believe in their right to be one of the determining 
forces in our society, in their right to help every worker 
everywhere to share the values of our society—and 
finding what? Christian brotherhood? Justice? Even 
the support of the government that encouraged them to 
stand on their feet? No, the entire armed power of the 
State, as always, called out on the side of a handful of 
their die-hard employers. In San Francisco. In Port- 
land. In Minneapolis. Murders. Patriots (in whose 
pay?) throwing brick threats through windows. A 
huge puff of pure screen-smoke about “the communist 
menace.” One capitalist periodical was naive enough 
to say the struggle showed how little control the N.R.A. 
has over the labor unions! ! . .. Where are you going, 
America? 


IN EUROPE a fascist rebellion just misses becoming 
a government, and an Austrian electrician walks a 
hair’s width past the chancellorship into the courtyard 
of Death. But an Austrian house painter becomes both 
president and chancellor of a state of which he is not 
even a born citizen. Italy swells and boils over the 
border. An English prime minister talks about “fight- 
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ing the Germans again’—God help us—with legless 
men of 1918 still on his sidewalks. All as unstable, 
quivering, hysterical, capable of falling in any direction 
as a sick acrobat on a tight rope. And through it all, 
human personalities and what goes on inside them— 
love, tenderness, aspiration, the dreaming waxen yellow 
of July afternoons, all that finally matters—are no more 
considered than so many matches. . . . In India, as usual, 
one man shows sanity, poise and insight, and is taken 
for a lunatic. More than a year ago Mr. Gandhi turned 
his people aside from their revolution against Britain 
to clean their own house first. He dedicated himself 
and his prestige and as many of the Nationalists as 
would follow him to the cause of reinstating sixty mil- 
lion outcasts into the household of the new India. He 
said the country was not fit to govern itself until it 
could govern its prejudices—as if President Roosevelt 
were to say he would not go on with the N.R.A. until 
all Negroes were given justice! Mr. Gandhi’s enemies 
say he has lost his political leadership of India. Natu- 
rally. He was publicly attacked in the streets for the 
first time, this summer. Naturally. He is the only po- 
litical leader in the world clairvoyant enough to see that 
you win your battle today and lose it for ten centuries. 
Driven deeper than ever by the opposition of his own 
people, he has now revoked public resistance against 
Britain altogether until the outcast problem within his 
society shall have been faced. He will not be success- 
ful. Probably it is true that he has lost the leadership 
of the revolution, which will pass, or may already vir- 
tually have passed, to more radical hands. But five 
hundred years from now will be the time to see who 
among today’s leaders “lost” his leadership and who 
“kept” it: Hitler, for example, or Gandhi? And let’s 
put Stanley Baldwin in the scale too, with his talk about 
fighting the Germans again! 


HOW stupid all this sounds. As if I thought life con- 
sisted of politics. Because I exactly don’t, let me urge 
you to read Mrs. Virginia Woolf—if you have some 
imagination. If you have only a fair amount you will 
be a little annoyed but intrigued. If to you the life of 
thought and feeling is the only real life, of which poli- 
tics and economics and committees and administrations 
are only the inescapable shells; if with strong delight 
you can dissolve the flavors of experience on the tongue 
of your imagination, you will fall in love with her as I 
have since I wrote last. You might try Orlando first, 
or if you are very practical and must keep your feet 
on the ground for the first hundred yards, begin with 














The Well-Educated Man 


ls trained to use the tools of 
human intercourse with readiness, precision, and accuracy. 
We mean, especially, language (particularly the mother 
tongue, both in speech and in writing) and the rudiments 
of numbers. Our age is adding to the tools of intercourse 
statistical symbols, such as tables and graphs. 


Must be able to study and to 
think without guidance from others. He must have com- 
mand of the method of the mind, and he must be—to some 
extent—a thinker, not a mere imitator. He may or may 
not have more opinions than other persons, but he has 


more opinions to which he has a right. 


Must have sufficient know!l- 


edge of nature to understand the main processes upon’ 


which human life and happiness depend. He must like- 
wise possess general intelligence as to the method of 
science and as to the main achievements of the sciences. 


Knows enough of history to 
enable him to understand the main achievements of man. 
He is able to put each type of society, and each change 
of society, into a general perspective. 


ls acquainted with the major re- 
sources for intellectual and aesthetic enjoyment. He 
knows nature, literature, music, and the other arts suf- 
ficiently to choose superior to inferior enjoyments. 


ls marked by his interests as 
well as his trained abilities. His attention is habitually 
attracted by significant rather than trivial objects, events, 
pursuits, and enjoyments. He lives in a larger and more 
finely discriminated world than the uneducated man. 


Must have not only this gen- 
eral culture but also training for a specific occupation. 


Must have toward his fel- 
lows the habitual attitudes that are commonly called 
ethical—such attitudes as honesty, helpfulness and good- 
will, and cooperation. 

Must have loyalties to at least 
some of the important organizations and institutions of 
society, such as one's family, one’s country, one’s church. 
Edward Everett Hale's Man Without a Country was inter- 
nally undeveloped, a victim of spiritual deprivation, before 
the woes of his external plight began. 


lf there is an inclusive mean- 
ing in life, an inclusive purpose in all our good purposes, 
then the sort of education that | have been outlining 
should include some apprehension of, and feeling for, 
the divine; the ideally educated man will reverence 
God, and know how to worship. 


From “What Ails Our Youth” 
ee 
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Flush, the Biography of a Dog, or, if you are a girl, 
with 4 Room of Her Own. Mrs. Woolf has one gift 
that I wish every politician and economist and theo- 
logian had—the gift of being twelve, or maybe fifty, 
people in herself and therefore of understanding how 


that number feel and think. She believes everyone is 
really composite like that, or could be if he wasn’t 
afraid of appearing ridiculous, and she presses an old 
fancy of Coleridge’s (with good modern psychological 
props, too) that everyone’s mind is androgynous—that 
is, both masculine and feminine. The better balanced 
a person is, like Shakespeare, the more evenly androg- 
ynous he is; in short, the more subtly and perfectly 
he is an understanding human being. What the mad 
world needs this fall is a half dozen first-rank androg- 
ynous minds in places of leadership. 


YOU have been wondering if I wouldn't finally arrive 
at the Christian World Community. The off-hand judg- 
ment of any intelligent observer must be that in this 
kind of world it is a pure dream. It is, except upon 
three conditions. If there is an undercurrent in the 
universe as fierce and sure as Marx’s economic deter- 
minism but as sensitive to human thoughts and feelings 
as Mrs, Woolf’s androgynous mind, there is some hope. 
That is exactly what Christians mean by God and by 
the “mind of Christ.”” If it is possible for every human 
being under the right conditions to be that kind of mind 
to other human beings, the thing begins to look prac- 
ticable. That is exactly what Christians mean by love; 
not generalized, sentimental good wishes, but love in- 
oculated with iron, love that will suffer fire and brim- 
stone for what it loves. If it is possible, now, to link 
together even a slender chain of such people throughout 
the world, a Christian World Community is possible 
and will do in the long run (the short run doesn’t mat- 
ter) what God is trying to get done in the universe. | 
see all the ifs. Yet everyone who reads these words can 
begin now to live as in the membership of that Commu- 
nity; and go where it takes him! WN’est-ce pas? 


mn FG. 





THE STUDENT WORLD 


A quarterly reflecting 
student thought the world around 
French, German, English, Russian, Australian, Czecho- 
slovakian and American writers contribute to forth- 


coming issues. The Current Issue (Third Quarter) 
deals with 


The Call of Revolution 


A considerable proportion of the student body in al! 
parts of the world is either seriously concerned with 
revolution or is superficially flirting with the idea. ‘The 
Student World’ analyses the mystiques of revolution, 
evaluating these in the light of the Christian message. 
ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, $1.50 


Combination with THE INTERCOLLEGIAN, $2.25 


Order through THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 
347 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y, 
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The Wayfarer 








There was a time when one referred to the summer 
as “summer vacation.” Each recent year has witnessed 
such an increase in summer activities that our termi- 
nology has become obsolete. Soon we may need to 
speak of the “summer campaign.” 

« 

The Summer Service Group in New York under 
Frank Olmstead’s. leadership has been going full blast 
(an accurate word in view of the weather); and new 
groups in Kansas City, Denver and Boston have been 
studying the socio-economic situation as a sort of post- 
graduate laboratory course. 

é 

I’ve had a chance occasionally to look in on the Presi- 
dents’ School in New York. It is a grand crowd— 
Cc. A. Presidents, men and women from all over the 
map: Tulane, Northwestern, Vermont and the lands 
between. Every morning they spend an hour and a half 
with Harold Colvin and Kay Duffield in training for 
their jobs, afternoons studying and sightseeing, eve- 
nings, well that’s another matter! 

* 

The new Student Christian Movements too have 
shown disdain for the established traditions of July and 
August. Program Committees, Message Commissions, 
Administrative Committees go merrily on preparing for 
the new year. 


On June 30th I journeyed to Bridgeport to attend 
the wedding of Luther Tucker and Josephine Pullman. 
After a summer abroad they are to live in Cambridge 
where Luther will be studying and assisting Les Glenn 
in Christ church. 

e 


Twila Klein (O. C. C. and B. U. S. T.) to William 
Hammaker (Penn State). Bill and Twila as you know 
have been assisting Harry Seamans as secretaries of the 
Penn State Christian Association in which hardly a 
year ago the work for men and women was merged 
and with such results! 





Another wedding of which many old-timers like the 
WAYFARER have learned with happy interest is that of 
Arthur P. Moor and Lillian Sorenson. I promise ad- 
ditional like announcements in an early issue! 

s 

Gordon Chalmers (Brown) whom many will remem- 
ber as Chairman of the National Council a few years 
ago is the newly elected President of Rockford College. 

e 

I have been surprised and pained to learn of the dis- 
missal of Professor Ralph Turner from the University 
of Pittsburgh. This is a great loss to constructive so- 
cial statesmanship in Pennsylvania and to the students 
of Pitt. 
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Chicago Theological Seminary 


A graduate school, training men 
and women for the ministry and 
other forms of religious and social 
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America’s greatest laboratory for 
urban and rural research. 

Affiliated with the University of 
Chicago. Flexible modern curric- 
ulum. Opportunities for field 
work and self-help to qualified 
students. Further information on 
request. 
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If you dislike a typically 
commercial hotel... and 
wish to avoid the hustle, 
bustle and noise of New 
York, you will be de- 
lighted with The Hotel 
Shelton... Aninteresting 

















atmosphere . .. an_ ideal 








location and moderate | 
rates... area fewof The 
Shelton features. 
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| Daily rates from $2.50 a day 
Monthly rates from $45.00 


HOTEL SHELTON 


| Lexington Ave. at 49th Street, New York 
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Edited by Robert L. Kelly and Ruth E. Anderson 
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COMPREHENSIVE LIST of Protestant teachers of Bible, religion 
and religious education. 

LATEST STANDARDS of the accrediting agencies. 

NAMES AND ADDRESSES of about 1500 student pastors and “Y"’ 
secretaries. 

And other features which have made the HANDBOOK the out- 
standing reference work in the field of denominational education. 
$1.25 paper $2.00 cloth 
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111 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORE, N. Y. 














I am glad to learn of the appointment of Cameron 
Ralston as Director of Religious Activities at W. & J. 
and to welcome him into the fellowship of the Student 
Movement. 


Claud Nelson after a notable service to the Student 
Movement both here and in Europe begins September 
first as Secretary for the Fellowship of Reconciliation. 
[ am glad this does not mean wholly losing him to the 
Movement. 

" 


Francis Henson, free-lance par excellence, is to be 
Secretary of the American Committee of I. S. S. the 
coming year. I have alluded already to the companion- 
ate alliance of I. S. S. and the N. S. F. A. 

e 


Yesterday I saw the announcement of Bard College. 
That certainly is a new one, thought I. But it turned 


out to be good old St. Stephens of Annandale ( founded. 


in 1860) recently taken over and rechristened (desanc- 
tified) by Columbia University as a residential college. 
Its curriculum as well as its name is to be “modern- 
ized”; the fall term begins September third; there is 
a six-weeks’ reading period at- mid-year. 

4 


I have a sense of deep loss in the news that The 
World Tomorrow has ceased publication. A silver lin- 
ing in this cloud is to be seen in the fact that Kirby Page, 
released from his former heavy editorial responsibilities, 
will now be able to give more time to writing for other 
publications and to speaking engagements in the col- 
leges. His present headquarters is Whittier, Calif. 


Last year 1 mentioned the Nebraska fellow who gave 
a steer for the support of Lyman Hoover in China; 
now I learn of a Denver senior who gave to the Stu- 
dent Movement the $3.00 he saved on graduation cap 
and gown “by observing his own graduation.” 


The Hazen Foundation has compiled the book wis- 
dom of 120 individuals “who ought to know.” The 
following rate highest as religious books for freshmen: 

Social Approach: Living Creatively—Page; What 
Men Live By—Cabot. 

Scientific Approach: The Modern Use of the Bible 
—Fosdick; About Ourselves—Overstreet. 

Philosophic Approach: Larry; In Quest of Life’s 
Meaning—Van Dusen. 

After all, there are freshmen and freshmen. There- 
fore a few addenda—from the sophomore group of the 
Hazen list and from the book editor’s friends: 

Methods of Private Religious Living—Wieman. 

By An Unknown Disciple. 

Along This Way—James Weldon Johnson. 

The Way of All Women—M. Esther Harding. 

Imitation of Christ—Thomas 4 Kempis. 

Book of Prayers—Robert Louis Stevenson. 

THE WAYFARER. 
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THE PURPOSE OF A COLLEGE EDUCATION 
(From page 6.) 


and philosopher are approaching a more respectful 
meeting in the presence of the mystery of life and the 
universe. Haldane moves from matter to mechanism to 
life to personality to spirituality. Personality, as an 
evolutionary achievement, reveals the spiritual quality 
of the materialistic process. From physics we go into 
metaphysics. Matter becomes energy, and energy brings 
us to the borderland of a universe, seen and unseen, 
the reverberations of whose moral sovereignty are in the 
inner man in answer to the intuitions and aspirations 
of the human spirit. 

As in life so in college, subjects, ideas, and processes 
cannot be kept in separate departments. We should in 
college, if for no other reason than convenience, have 
departments of subjects but not compartments of 
knowledge. In no other way than by the integrated 
view can we understand the wider implications of the 
specialized knowledge. Only with the whole view can 
we build up correlative social control of the new forces 
and mechanisms let loose upon the world by specialized 
knowledge with the power to destroy or rebuild the 
structure of the modern world. 

These are the high stakes for which the college would 
play its part. Its conception of the unity of learning, 
the unity of life and the unity of the universe makes 
for a sense of the spiritual potentiality of the total per- 
sonality. ‘This integrated view makes for a sense of 
the spiritual essence of civilization, even in its gathered 
fragments transmitted more and more from age to age 
with the possibility of being transformed into the King- 
dom of God according to the pattern of him who was 
the master teacher of the inner way of the integrated 
life. 
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“I quite agree with you, Gilbert, college athletics 
are over-emphasized.—Purple Cow. 
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Correspondence 


Student contributions to this 
department are urgently invited 
To THE Eprirors: 

First, let me congratulate you on the new magazine 
which has been born as a result of the appropriate 
marriage of THE INTERCOLLEGIAN and Far Horizons. 
My hope for the child is that it will become an even 
more effective molder of student thought toward a so- 
cialized world community. Have a heart, however, Mr. 
Editors, on the name you have given the child. Why 
not something short and snappy? Why not try a con- 
test to get an appropriate name? * 

In the second place, I want to praise and disapprove 
certain statements by John Bennett in his column, To- 
day, in the May-June issue. John Bennett’s has been 
one of the most worth-while sections of the /ntercol- 
legian during the past academic year. His analysis 
usually is very clear and he expresses his convictions 
with vigor. I must admit this to be true, even though 
| frequently disagree with his convictions. 

In this column on fascism he makes one excellent 
point. It is correct to say that radicals are too prone 
to label almost anything they do not like, “fascism.” 
However, it seems to me to be dangerous doctrine to 
state that “fascism as an economic system , . . at least 
is preferable to American capitalism of the last decade. 

. It would mean more security and not less funda- 
mental liberty for the average man,” etc. I do not be- 
lieve that Professor Bennett has a valid contention 
when he seeks to separate economic fascism from its 
nationalistic fervor, its terror, its cultural anachronisms 
and other excesses which he, too, condemns. I do not 
hold that fascism in the United States will express it- 
self exactly as in Germany or in Italy but there is 
enough evidence already to show that if the genuine 
form of ordering collective life which is called fascism 
actually comes in the United States it will entail many 
of the consequences of fascism which have come in 
both Germany and Italy, while its American expression 
will be in forms as indigenous as those in which it is 
expressed in these two European countries. 

The two greatest enemies of students and workers 
today are fascism and international war. All of us 
should know much more about them and their causes. 
I suggest that persons interested may want to supple- 
ment their reading on the question of fascism by read- 
ing the leading articles in the June Harpers and the 
July American Mercury. The Harpers’ article is by 
Ruth Shallcross and J. B. Matthews and the Mercury 
article is written by George Sokolsky. Both articles 
raise the question and seek to answer it: Is America 
likely to go fascist ? 

Sincerely yours, 
Francis A. HENSON. 


* The Editors will be glad to receive suggestions for a new name. 
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CHRIST AND JAPAN 
by TOYOHIKO KAGAWA 


Japan’s most famous Christian 
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everything, from goat raising and 
bee culture to evangelism, inter- 
national relations and flaming 
evangelism. Three editions in 
less than four months. Recom- 


mended by Religious Book-of- 
the-Month Club. 


$7 00 


OUT OF THE FAR EAST 


by ALLAN HUNTER 


Author of “Facing the Pacific,” 
“Youth’s Adventure,” etc. 





Delegates to student conferences 
have been listening to Allan 
Hunter with constantly increas- 
ing admiration. Friends old and 
new will welcome this discrimi- 
nating book about Orientals in 
the United States. 


$4,00 
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THE 
BROWSING ROOM : 


SOME of us were surprised when Sinclair Lewis in 
his latest novel and Eugene O'Neill in his latest play 
were discovered to have ceased their bitter laughter. 
Now we understand. God doesn't need them to satirize 
our civilization any longer: it is satirizing itself. Their 
cleverest irony could not have lampooned a dying capi- 
talism better than its own High Priest has done in 
Finding a Job—A Book for Today. Just try any of 
the following bright jewels on your nearest Unemployed 
Local some evening. They are from Chapter II, “Op- 
portunities for Everyone”: 


For the young person who is willing to work anywhere it is’ 


always possible to find some community and some industry 
which is actually in need of help... . 

A great opportunity awaits every unemployed person through 
the writing and personal delivery of letters in . . . seeking em- 
ployment. . . . No one has a valid excuse for not knowing to 
whom to write for a job.... 

Never rehearse your troubles and say that your wife is to 
have a baby or—for any other reason—you are in dire need of 
work! . . . Begging letters should be written only to the wel- 
fare committees of your city, county and state. The average 
employer has many times more troubles than the average per- 
son who is out of work. . . . The letter should be cheerful and 
helpful to the man who is to read it. Forget yourself and think 
of him. 


BESIDE this fantastic childishness let me put three 
writers who vary from black to white among themselves 
but have this at least in common—that they know when 
the roof is caving in! The End of Our Time is at once 
an irritating and a haunting book. M. Berdyaev, who 
was Professor of Philosophy in the University of Mos- 
cow until his exile in 1922, goes mad-blind, red-blind 
behind the eyes, at the mention of the Soviets. He 
cannot concede to a socialist state even a single spir- 
itual or ideal end. But he does not concede such ends 
to capitalism either. Socialism is flesh of its flesh and 
blood of its blood, the final and logical decay of the 
western world, which from the first day of the renais- 
sance has been a mistake and is now about to destroy 
itself. 

For to M. Berdyaev—and this is where he haunts 
me as he will haunt many students who hate the mad- 
dening activism of the campus—only the interior of life 
is real. Only when you know what it is lived for, only 
when it is “rooted in the cosmos” does it seem to you 
worth living at all: 





The greater part of contemporary political and social life 
has no reality, no being at all: it is just bogus. The strife 
of parties, parliaments, conferences, newspapers, programs and 
platforms, propaganda and demonstrations, the grab and schem- 
ing for power—these are not life, they have no point of con- 
tact with its essence and end, they are a hopeless hindrance. 


There is something hypnotic in this man. While the 
modern in you is in the act of scoffing at his medizval- 
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a conversation 
about books 


ism, his European pessimism, his reactionary theology 
and his still more reactionary social theory, he captures 
your imagination and makes an alliance with deep hun- 
gers in you. He is blindly prejudiced in not seeing that 
socialism also is instinct with spiritual ends. He passes 
you a counterfeit when, from the truth that politics and 
economics are not ends, he implies that they are negli- 
gible as means. He leaves you to “create a Christian 
society and culture’’ without a hint as to how you are 
to create them. But you will never forget the magnifi- 
cent ruins of seven centuries in the midst of which he 
sets you down. And the tragic grandeur which he 
throws over you as a modern Christian will give you 
a strange thrill after your customary humility in the 
presence of science, politics and economics ! 


iF YOU want to read a similar repudiation of modern 
life in a much less theatrical form, you will find it in 
an unexpected quarter: in a quiet, straightforward, 
clearly reasoned book by the Dean of Princeton Uni- 
versity (A Primer for Tomorrow, by Christian Gauss). 
Like M. Berdyaev, Dean Gauss acclaims the fall of the 
gods round whom all modern life had until yesterday 
been built: science, nationalism and capitalism. He 
does not, like the Russian, disparage politics and eco- 
nomics as tools nor look forward to the birth of some 
new and wholly religious form of collectivity. But he, 
also, finds fascism, “sovietism’’ and “‘purposeless de- 
mocracies” equally worthless. He asks us over and 
over to find “an end or aim of human life,” “deeper 
sources of significance for our modern life,” “the root 
of the humanly desirable.” He sees that we are already 
well advanced in an American social revolution, but 
even in or after the revolutionary crisis, “we shall be 
at the mercy of events until somewhere or in some 
sphere we can find place for an initial act of faith.” 
“One route [away from decadence] is still open. There 
is still one world to conquer, and only one, the world 
of what for lack of a better word we must call religion.” 

Dean Gauss, like M. Berdyaev, ascribes to Russian 
communism an exclusive materialism and “slavery of 
the spirit” beyond what I believe the facts warrant. But 
he is unequivocal in his rejection of capitalism: that, 
from the Dean of a rich and conservative university, 
marks how far we have come! Three chapters build- 
ing an irrefutable case for internationalism warm the 
heart of one who believes deeply in a World Church. 
The book leaves me wishing only that Dean Gauss 
would write another telling us what to him the “end 
and aim of life” is, and what kind of religion, having 
what content and what temper, he thinks we must re- 
cover. 
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GEORGE SOULE (in The Coming American Revo- 
lution) is not concerned at all with religion. M. Berd- 
yaev would scorn his book as having no “real” exist- 
ence because it exists only within the boundaries of 
economics and politics. He would fear it for its 
“Marxism”; and because that is a terrifying word to 
most Americans also, let me hasten to add that you will 
find in Part I of the book a picture of safe and sane 
revolution which, if you haven’t had the dust off your 
Karl Marx lately, will surprise you. Revolution, ac- 
cording to Soule—and Marx—is neither sudden nor, 
intrinsically, violent. It is a long, slow and inevitable 
change in the social structure of a people. It rises from 
basic changes to which the existing form of society is 
no longer suited. 

Mr. Soule’s demonstration of this is keen. After 
saying what revolution is not (and it is not any of the 
things that the frightened American business man thinks 
it is), he examines the four chief revolutions of mod- 
ern Western history—the Puritaa, the American 
(first!), the French and the Russian—and induces the 
typical revolutionary pattern. It has five stages, in the 
fourth of which we are. In one or two generations, 
when capitalism has its next serious breakdown, the 
fifth will come and “one of the more moderate move- 
ments opposed to the profit system” will take over con- 
trol. This crisis can be wholly without violence, though 
it is hardly likely that the privileged class will let it. 
It will lead to “the final disappearance of government 
by private profit-makers” but not to Utopia. “The new 
society will consist of men and women in a new bond 
of comradeship setting forth on still another voyage to 
the unknown.” 

I am exhilarated by this book. As a Christian I 
don’t even mind that Mr. Soule has left out all overt 
reference to religion, for it is electric with religious in- 
ferences. As a passionate lover, with Mr. Berdyaev, 
of the interior of life*which alone ts life, I want to 
throw myself into this revolution for the very reason 
that a society maladjusted, as ours is, to its own “basic 
changes” is destructive of the interior (the spiritual) 
for everyone. I want to help this revolution reclaim a 
spirituality which is now impossible for millions; help 
it not to burn up in its own fires more than it reclaims; 
above all, help my own class, whose stubbornness will 
create violence if there is any, not to create violence. 








MR. SOULE’S revolution is not limited to America. 
It is rising in many countries of the ‘world. Perhaps 
it is easier to see that than to see that the present visible 
Christian Church is moving with any realism toward 
the event—least of all the missions of that Church, 
which young people have come to regard as sentimental 
or other-worldly or stupid. Of course if there is to be 
a world revolution it will be precisely a “mission” —of 
some sort—that will prepare the ferment for it. No 
books show more intelligently year by year what the 
Church in the world is doing, toward the revolution and 
beyond, than those of the Friendship Press. For some 
years now these publishers have been putting out an 
expertly planned and written curriculum, at the very 
manageable cost of sixty cents in paper and $1.00 in 
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ORIENTALS IN AMERICAN Lire. Albert W. Palmer. M. 
E. M. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 60c. 


TypHoon Days InN JAPAN Robert Steward Spencer. M. 
E. M. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 60c. 


Curist AND JAPAN. Toyohiko Kagawa. M. E. M. 
Cloth, $1.00; paper, 60c. 


CHRISTIAN MISSIONS AND A NEw Wor. oF CULTURE. 
A. G. Baker. Willett, Clark & Colby. $2.00. 











cloth. This year’s offering, with its timely focus on 
Japan, is exceptionally good—from which I recom- 
mend the following for simple, short, clear, concrete 
drawings of the human fabric and of the Christian re- 
weaving thereof: 

Out of the Far East, by Allan A. Hunter. 

Orientals in American Life, by Albert W. Palmer. 


Typhoon Days in Japan, by Robert Steward Spencer. 
Christ and Japan, by Toyohiko Kagawa. 


Mr. Hunter’s book is the most attractively written. 
It crackles with visual language, incidents and “cases.” 
Mr. Spencer’s, though written with an eye on the high 
school age-group, describes industrial and social change 
the best. Mr. Kagawa’s of course commands primary 
attention because it is written by Mr. Kagawa. I con- 
fess that I find much of Mr. Kagawa’s writing (or his 
translators’!) dull. It is much less so in this book, for 
though the first four chapters describe Japanese life 
and traits too prosaically, with too much national pride 
and some bad psychology, Kagawa’s genius just can’t 
be hidden by language. In the last two chapters it 
emerges completely. He welds religion and economics. 
He opens his heart to all the Japanese religions. He 
scores shrewdly the weaknesses of Western Christian- 
ity, chiefly individualism and preoccupation with doc- 
trines. Yet his personal joy in Christianity is intense, 
his appreciation of Christ ecstatic. Unique and pro- 
phetic, beyond what some of his admirers realize, is his 
translation of individualistic Love and the individual- 
istic Cross of Protestantism into a collective meaning 
and into his socialistic Codperative Movements which 
he hopes will become a true Christian Internationale. 


BF, after Kagawa, you can still think of Christian mis- 
sions as a little pet scheme of pious sentimentalisis, you 
had better plow your mind awhile with Professor A. G. 
Baker’s Christian Missions and a New World Culture. 
This is a book that you will not be able to read suc- 
cessfully in a lawn swing, for it is substantially a text- 
book of world sociology, studying, as Dr. Baker says, 
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“the complicated process by means of which history ig 
made.”’ He describes a “culture”: “the sum of all the? 
activities, customs and beliefs” of a people. He shows 
that all cultures undergo changes from the continuous 
battering and inflowing of other cultures, and never so 
much as since Western culture started pouring across} 
the world. He reminds us of the techniques by which 
the “activities, customs and beliefs” of individuals, and 
hence of societies, may be consciously changed, and of 
the terrifying disintegration that a society or personal- 
ity suffers while these changes are taking place. No 
such society or individual can long survive. There must¥ 
come a reintegration, at least a “relative harmony under 
some unifying center of reference.” 

Upon this foundation of what actually happens in 
human life Dr. Baker builds a philosophy of Christian 
missions. They become for him the codperative effort 
to integrate the life of individuals and societies round 
a “center or frame of reference” (for example, Christ) 
which must “correspond faithfully with the realities of 
existence.” Thus they are “rooted in the eternal na- 
ture of things,” “an integral part of . . . culture-trans- 
mission and cross-fertilization,” ‘‘a coOperative effort 
for human good on a world-wide scale.” In spite of 
Dr. Baker’s leaving completely out of the picture the 
wolfish conflicts between groups, which today shatter 
cooperative effort and nullify theories of process, this 
book is a spread-out map of the sociological world for 
which I am grateful. On it we can see by the light of 
actual social history where the World Church is going’ 
and where “in the eternal nature of things” it has a 
right to go. 


WOU may be throwing up your hands by now. “How 
much time do you think I have to read anyway?” 
More than you think, my friend. And let me close by 
naming two more books that will help you read and 
talk intelligibly about the rest—a sort of homeopathic 
cure, books to cure books. ‘They’re not the kind to 
read through at a sitting but they’ll come in more than 
handy on your desk: Making the Most of Books, by 






































Leal A. Headley (American Library Association, 
$3.00); and How to Speak English Effectively, by 








Frank H. Vizetelly (Funk and Wagnalls Co., $1.75). 
XR. BG 
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